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TEACHING THE FOUR SKILLS 


Developing aural Comprehension 


Furroseful Listening. Before pupils can comprehend the spoken 
word, they must learn to listen carefully and purposefully. Sec¬ 
ondary school pupils acquire most of their learnings in other 
curriculum areas either through the printed word or through lis¬ 
tening to their native tongue. Comprehension of content in lis¬ 
tening to English is acquired without regard to individual sounds 
or sound sequences, because vocabulary vino phraseology are al¬ 
ready highly developed. Therefore, the ear has become corre¬ 
spondingly sluggish; the eye has become highly skilled. Fupils* 
sense of hearing must now be reactivated through purposeful 
listening. 

Levelor-ing an Understanding of the Snoken Word . Understanding 
the spoken word is a complex process involving the mastery of: 

1. Discerning sounds, patterns, and melodies which character¬ 
ize the language 

2. Associating sound with meaning 

3. Inferring the meaning of words from the context in which 
they occur 

Activities to Promote Pur poseful Listening . The teacher should 
provide abundant opportunity for systematic, intensive practice 
so that habits of accurate, discriminating listening will be 
established. Listening experiences which require concentration 
on sounds and sound sequences should be provided from the begin¬ 
ning of the course. 

Among the first listening experiences pupils might have are 
those which require action responses. A simple device v/hich 
will demonstrate to beginning pupils that they must listen at¬ 
tentively is the following: 

Pupils stand in rows beside their desks or arrange themselves 
in teams along either side oC the classroom. They then make 
non-verbal responses to rapid fire commands, such as noJioxHTe 
pyxy Ha rouioByl IIouioxHTe pyxy Ha njienol noBepnuTe rojioey Ha- 
npaBol IIOBepHHTe rouroBy HauieBoI nocvcoTpHxe BBepx! nocMOTpH- 
T6 bhh3! IIoxa*MTe yxo! IIoxa*HTe ruraol OixpotiT® okkoI 3axpoti- 
Te flBepb! CagHTecb! BCTaHbTe! 

Pupils who ao not respond to the desired action are "out.** 

Even greater alertness is demanded if pupils are instructed not 
to follow the command unless it is preceded by the words, 
naBJiHK roBopm• More able rupils may be selected in turn to 
issue the commands. In this game, failure to listen attentively 
arid to associate sound with meaning is instantly detected. 

Listening is further developed by the use of the foreign lan¬ 
guage in class for daily routine and directions. If the teacher, 
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Has it practical, personal usefulness, both as to the infor¬ 
mation and the speech patterns developed? 

Does it lend itself to dialogue form? 

Has it linguistic and other cultural worth? 

Does it awaken an interest in the country and its people? 

Is it interesting and enjoyable? 

Does it lend itself to the use of supplementary audio-visual 

aids? 

Types of Audio-Lingual Material . There are four main areas 
from whi’cR’ the audio-lingual material may be taken: 

1. Social Amenities: greetings; introductions; inquiries 
regarding health and members of family; appointments; re¬ 
quests for information; expressions of regret, sympathy, 
and appreciation 

2. Classroom Procedures: daily routine, class directions, 
dates, time of day, classroom duties, school subjects, 
class schedule, assignments, location of classroom ob¬ 
jects, use of school materials 

3. Area Information: the tangible reality of contemporary 
life; family; daily routine; at home, at meals; at the 
doctor’s, dentist’s, cressmaker’s, tailor’s, hairdresser’s; 
shopping in local stores; at the department store, the 
restaurant, the hotel, the post office; at the travel 
agency; at the airport; at the bus, garage, or railway 
station; at the bank; at the cinema, theater, sports arena, 
museum; at a party or a dance. 

4. Civilization: social, political, religious institutions; 
education, arts, national and regional characteristics; 
industry, trades, professions; natural resources, agri¬ 
culture; geography and geographical features 

Textbooks, particularly those of grades 7, 3, 9, and 10, should 
be chosen with this type of material in mind. 

Centers of Interest. It is suggested that audio-lingual ex¬ 
periences be built upon centers of interest chosen from areas 
such as those enumerated above. A unit may be built around a 
center of interest on one level of learning, or on a center of 
interest which permits development throughout the various levels. 
For example, Mofi no u might be a center of interest in grades 7 
or 9 alone, or it might be the center of interest on which a 
unit is developed on higher and higher language levels through¬ 
out the sequences. Mofi npuflTeJib b nn«wie, at grades 7 or 9, 
might develop to MojioflaH fleBynnta (uojioAofi m6jiob6k), c Koiopofi 
(KOTopuu a nosH&KOMHjica ) in grades 10 or 11. j.n grade 9 or 10, 
one might go to the moving picture theater to see a film; in 
grade 11 one would go to the theater to see a play. The situa¬ 
tion is adjusted to meet the interests and needs of each level. 
The speech patterns are adapted, developed, and extended to 
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match the maturity of the student. 

Suggestions for the development of topics audio-lingually 
through centers of interest and special*subjects are found in 
the chapter entitled "Audio-lingual Experiences." 

Mater ials . Audio materials made by native speakers such 
as conversations, readings of prose, poetry, and plays, prefer¬ 
ably correlated with textbook and reading materials, should be 
made available in every foreign language department. Songs and 
musical selections should be included. Maximum use should be 
made of these materials in encouraging speaking, oral reading 
dramatization, and singing. 

Audiovisual Materials . Both teaching and learning will be 
facilitated and enriched by the direct association of the for¬ 
eign language with visual material, such as desk outline maps, 
wall maps, posters, travel folders, pictures, stamps, coins, 
slides, filmstrips, films, magazines, newspapers, miniature 
nouses with furnishings, costume dolls, costumes, or articles 
of clothing distinctive to the foreign people. 


TEACHING THE SFEAKING SKILL 


The audio-lingual learning process has three distinct phases: 

*1 * listening, (2) model-imitation, and (3) reinforcement. Each 
pattern the pupils learn must be heard, imitated, and reinforced 
in varied drills for manipulation. 

1. Listening . A pupil must first listen purposefully, with 
the object of understanding what is being said. Before he can 
repeat the pattern intelligently, he should comprehend its mean¬ 
ing. Upon hearing the utterance, therefore, he should associate 
it with an action, an object, or an idea. Gestures, pantomime, 
actions, chalk drawings, and other suitable visual materials 
aid comprehension. 

In the early stages, most speech patterns lend themselves to 
illustrations of this kind. As pupils progress and gain control 
over a number of patterns, paraphrasing*and definition may be 
added to the devices enumerated above. Where necessary, the 
English meaning may be given first upon presenting new content. 

The length of.time devoted to listening to each utterance be¬ 
fore repeating it will naturally diminish as pupils become famil¬ 
iar with the sound sequences of the language and gain understand¬ 
ing and control of a number of speech patterns. 

2. Model-imitation . The basis of learning for audio-lingual 
competency is "listen-repeat." Pupils, therefore, imitate and 
repeat the authentic speech patterns modeled by the teacher or 
tape. 

The imitation takes place first chorally and then individually. 
Choral repetition in the initial stages may be given variety by 
reducing the size of the group from the entire class to half the 
class and then to a single row. Individual repetition may 
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follow. After several single repetitions, a double repetition 
may be elicited.^ The double repetition forces the student to 
remember the entire utterance for a few moments, increasing the 
effectiveness of the practice for memorization. 

The beginning utterances spoken by pupils might be a natural 
extension of listening and doing to doing and saying. 

The repetition of speech patterns in imitation of the teacher's 
or tape's model continues throughout the course. The amount of 
repetition is progressively reduced as the course advances. In 
the prereading period, this imitation will involve a learning 
and overlearning of the textbook material to be eventually pre¬ 
sented for reading. As pupils progress, the forms most essen¬ 
tial for audio-lingual competency will be repeated most often. 

The number of repetitions will decrease as pupils mature, ob¬ 
tain control of basic speech patterns, and are assisted by the 
multiple sense appeal which is extended as they progress to 
reading and writing. 

3- Reinforcement . Throughout tne learning period, the im¬ 
mediate and specific audio-lingual goal is accuracy, fluency, 
and variety of speech patterns. In order to attain this goal 
and assure progressively mature and systematic practice in 
hearing and saying the most essential structure*patterns and 
vocabulary items introduced at each level, the student over¬ 
learns, to the point of automatic control, the content learned 
through listening and imitating. Varied and continued practice 
is needed for this overlearning. Only in this way will the for¬ 
eign language become a controlled, manageable communication tool. 

The oral drills suggested below provide for varied practice 
9^ the material heard and imitated. Their objectives are ident¬ 
ical: accurate, rapid, automatic response. The practice must 
be rapid so as to force immediate recognition and response. 

There must be no time for translation. 

At each succeeding level of study, there will be an increase 
in the length and complexity of both question and response. 

Tnere should also be a frequent recurrence of review items. 

At all times the speed and volume should approximate those of 
the average native speaker. 


In the examples below, expressions included in parentheses 
indicate possible expansions. 

1. Ouestion-Answer Practice 

a. Teacher asks question; pupil answers. 

Teacher: JBeHH, KaKaa ceroAHa noroAa? 

Mena: CeroAHa xoponiaa noroAa (ceroAH* iwioxan noroAa). 

b. Teacher requests question; pupil asks question; 
teacher answers. 

Teacher: CnpocHTe usha, Kor«a otxoaht noeafl b JteHHHrpafl? 
Pupil: KorAa otxoaht noe.?a b JfeHHHrpaa? 
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c. Pupil asks question; another pupil answers. 
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d. Teacher or pupil asks a question; the class answers, 
ilt is necessary to be certain of correct responses 
in unison, if the class is to answer.) 

Teacher: Mhidh hot b micojie? 

Class: Ueiuh hot b mKOJie. 

2. Directed Dialogue (Restatement Relay) 

This type of drill forces the student to manipulate the 
structure. 

a. Teacher: cna*HTe une, hto Baepa bh bhaojih 

pyccKHii <f)HJIblf . rt 

Pupil: Bnepa a BHfleJia .pyccKHii fytuibu. 

b. Teacher: IIpHiviacHTe CxenaHa Ha ^yxCojibWiti Man. 

Pupil: CianaH, th xonemb hath Ha (fiyTOojibHHfi uan? 

3. Chain 

Tnis type of drill forces a very rapid shift from the 
answer to the question form as each student answers a 
question and then either repeats the same question or 
frames a new one to be answered by the next pupil. 

® BCTa® B ceub hscob. IleTfl. B KOTopOK HCCy 
th BCTaencb? 

n»Ta: BCTa® b mecTb aacoB. Ihannia. b kotodou vacv 

th BCTaemb? J 

rpHwa: fl BCTa® b Boceub nacoE. 

A. Completion 

This drill uses a nonverbal clue to elicit an oral response: 

Teacher: cto® okojio cxojia. 

Teacher: cto® .. 

The teacher points to various objects. Pupils respond 

W nnl,» appr0priate phrases: OKO -»0 CTy^a, OKOJIO aapTH, OKOJIO 


Additional drills for the teaching and reinforcement of vocab- 
ulary and structure are given in the chapter entitled "Patterns 
lor Drill." 

Suggested. Approaches . Among the ways to approach the develop- 
ment of the speaking skill, four will be suggested here. The 
use of all four approaches and of combinations of any of these 
approaches is recommended. The choice of approaches will deoend 
on the needs, interests, and preferences of teachers and puoils. 
and on the manner in which the approaches implement the courses’ 
of study in individual schools. 
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Experience has shown that in the early years approach 2 has 
yielded good results and has provided satisfying*experiences 
for pupils. Approach 1 is utilized either independently, or 
in conjunction with other approaches, especially with approach 
2. Approach 3 may be necessary as pupils advance and structures 
become complex. Approach 4 is utilized after pupils read mate¬ 
rial that is not audio-lingually presented in other approaches. 

Teachers should feel free to develop approaches to suit their 
individual needs and preferences. 

Approach 1 

Mastery of vocabulary and speech patterns may be built up in 
short conversational sequences. One structural point and a 
selection of vocabulary items should be the basis of the sequence. 
In the following illustration, the verb aepxatb will be learned 
with the vocabulary of classroom objects. The basic pattern 
sentence is fl aepay CJiOBapb b pyite. The variations in the verb 
forms and in subjects and objects will follow a natural order 
in conversation. Individual teachers may use any order which 
suits their needs or preferences. The principle remains the 
same. Pupils hear the utterance, imitate it, use it, and manip¬ 
ulate it. One gesture furnishes the nonverbal olufe to the mean¬ 
ing. If pupils need extra explanation to clarify meaning, it 
should be given them. If they require prompting in answering, 
a stage whisper is suggested. When the teacher pronounces an 
utterance he wishes the pupils to master, he says it several 
times. Pupils repeat it several times. 

1.A Listening and Imitation 

Teacher: (Holding up the dictionary) 

fl aepay cJiOBapb b pyite. (class repeats) 

(He hands the dictionary to the pupil) 

Bn flep*HT6 CJiOBapb B pyKO« 

Pupil: (fla.) fl aepay CJiOBapb b pyite. 

Teacher: Bh aeparne CJiOBapb b pyite. (class repeats) 
fl aepay CJiOBapb b pyite* (Teacher takes the 

dictionary again. ) 

Hto ft Aepay b pyite? 

Pupil: bh aeparne CJiOBapb b pyite. 

Teacher: fl Aepay moji b pyite. (Teacher takes the chalk; 
class repeats.) 

(He hands the chalk to Tons.) 

Hto bh aeparne b pyite? (class repeats) 

Tohh: fl Aepay ueji b pyite. 

Teacher: Bh aeparne uoji b pyite. (class repeats) 

(Teacher takes the chalk. ) 

Hto ft Aepay b pyite? (class repeats) 

Pupil : Bh aeparne ue^ b pyite. 

This procedure is continued with a number of new classroom 

objects until the patterns, "fl Aepay .» bh AepaaTe.. 

hto ft Aepay?” and "hto bh Aeparne?” become automatic-. 

l.B Reinforcement 

a. Question and answer, pupil to pupil (chain drill) 


















Pupils may be asked to take something off their desks, the 
name of which they know. Tney then ask and answer questions 
in rotation, such as; "Hto bh flepxHT© b pyKe? H flep*y KtpaHAam 
B pyKB. W 


b. Directed dialogue 

Teacher; Bairn, CKaatHie, hto bh Aepxnxe b pyKe. 

Bbhhj H A«p*y CAOBapb b pyKe. 

Teacher; <*>eAH, cnpocHTe Many, hto ona aop*ht b pyM, 

feffft: Mama, hto bh Aepwne B pyKe? 

2.A Listening and Imitation 

Teacher;Cama, flep*HTe aBTopyHKy b pyKe. 

Caraa Aep*HT aBTopyHxy b pyKe. (class repeats) 

Jtoe a, fl©p*HTe TeTpawy b pyKe. 

Jilt 3a AepxHT TeipaAKy b pyKe. (class repeats) 

2.B Reinforcement 

a. Question and answer 

Teacher: hto Cama a«P*ht b pyKe? 

Pupil: Cama Aepxnx aBTopyHKy b pyKe. 

Teacher: Hto ^ta3a Aep*HT b pyKe? 

Pupil: Jh 13a Aep*HT xeipaAKy b pyKe. 

b. Directed dialogue 

Teacher: TaJia, CKaxnxe, hto Bojioah Aep*HT b pyxe. 

rajia: Bojioah Aepxnx nnc&no b pyKe. 

Teacher: Jlaoa., cnpocHTe m«hh, hto Cama AepxHT b pyKe. 

Hto Cama AepwiT b pyKe? 

The procedure is continued with the plural forms of the verbs 
and the familiar form, using persons as subjects which are later 
replaced by pronouns. After the affirmative has been mastered, 
the negative of the verb is drilled in juxtaposition to the af¬ 
firmative, for example: "JI Aepxy KHHry b pyKe - a hs Aepxy 
KapaHAama b pyKe." See transformation drill in chapter entitled 
"Patterns for Drill." Checks for control of forms and vocabulary 
might later be made by means of substitution and transformation 
drills, as outlined in approach 2, which follows. 

Approach 2 

In this approach a previously prepared dialogue coordinates 
the teaching of vocabulary and structure with audio-lingual drill 
in all forms for saturation practice. The presentation outlined 
below is intended to illustrate the use of materials, taken 
either from the text or other sources, in presenting vocabulary 
and structure of high frequency. Instead of building up a con¬ 
versational sequence, the dialogue is first learned in its en¬ 
tirety through choral and individual repetition as explained 
below. Drills based on the dialogue follow to assure manipu¬ 
lation of varied forms for automatic response. 

The dialogue presents one new structural item, the verb 
infinitive, in basic sentence patterns. Vocabulary items, such 
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sSc n h 0 aVHMJnin«* ,,e o 0M are added » supplementary expressions 
sucn asHasepHoe. kohohho, 0, next Box aanaxoH iimmibI „jj 
flavor and provide practice on a useful expression. ' add 

i-of!lh COnSt f U S5 i ^ e 1 ? dialogue such as the one presented here, 
teachers might follow these principles: ’ 

1 . 


2 . 


T ? e uJ la l? fiUe should be c- 'posed of no more than six to 
eight utterances or sentences. 

It should be natural, restricted to two or three roles, 
and should permit pupils to identify themselves with the 
situation and expressions utilized. 

3- Review structures in basic patterns should be included to 

relate new knowledge (hash b + accusative ease) (aroaib b + 
accusative case.) 'arpaii at 

4. Review structures or vocabulary should be combined wher¬ 

ever possible with the new structure (a h/xv hphatii ^q npw* 
Hrpaib a fyyrCoji K daciwido.* are reviewed, f P ’ 

5. The new structures in basic patterns are repeated, w flTH 
plus infinitive is used with Hrpaib, ox^xaib; xaHiSb. 

is m ® r ® 1 y an example of what might be uti¬ 
lized. Additional vocabulary referring to places ?B lUKOjiy. H a 

" a K0H ?epT), to games U ichhhc, b Jianxy, b ropowu), 
to time expressions («Heu, yxpou), to actions (ry.roib, yvHibca), 

I?tiff5prf S in h ^h h £ i f 1 J nto „5 he u®"? sit uational context might be 
utilized in the drills after basic patterns are fixed. Dialogues 

supplied by the text might be utilized in their entirety if the 
drills 06 comprisins them lend themselves adequately to pattern 


rioJaiioH tm °£ the dri]ls as outlined below is intentionally 
detailed, as it aims to present a sufficient amount of drill 7 

practice in situational context for teachers to choose those 
types of drill most suitable for their purposes, and to show 
the sequence of drill buildup. Drill activity may be inter- 
sperse d with games, songs, poems, or occasional use of approach 
§? a r d a ? ainst overmechanization, to retain flexi- 
rapportf° r individual differences, and to maintain teacher-pupil 


uasic Dialogue: (Prepared by the teacher, reiati 
or otner materials, or selected from the text.)* 


relative po text 


iepftt Ky«a xu xenepb Hfleuib? 

Baca: H npy Ha noJio, a noxou npauo b napn. 
«>eAa: HaBepHoe, th Hfleuib Ty«a nrpaih b uaa. 


.. ;'These procedures were suggested by Beginning Audio-Linaual 
Materials, French prepared under the provisions of the National 
a 6 ^ 36 Ed l lcat ^ on . Act 1958, Language Development Program, as 
a Cooperative Project of the Glastonbury Public Schools, Glaston¬ 
bury, Conn. Pab £ lshed ty U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 

D. C., June 1959; published by Harcourt, Brace &, World, 1961. 
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Baca: Kohqhho, a HAy arpaxb b <J>yTdoji h dacKeTdoj:. 

♦©ah: A noTou tu viaewh b napa oiAuxaib? 

Baca: 0, hot! Benepou a «Ay TaHuoBaTb• 

<t>eAH: Bot a shat 08 ua^bSKKf Hah cxopeH! 

Step I : Exposition : The teacher gives a brief description 
in English of the persons and action of the story. Although 
this description of the situation is not a translation, it ren¬ 
ders tne meaning very clearly. 

Step II : Repetition Practice of the Entire Dialogue 

A. Listening phase 

1. The teacher reads or recites the dialogue through 
once, at approximately normal speed, using appropriate 
visual material and gestures to illustrate meanings. 

2. He then says each line four or five times at about 
the same speed. As he pronounces, he moves among the 
pupils to assure their hearing the utterances clearly. 

B. Repetition phase 

1. The teacher says each line once again. The class re¬ 
peats it about eight times. The teacher checks the 
correctness of the response. When he notes an error, 
he waits until the end of the utterance, then gives 
the correct form or sourid, being careful not to dis¬ 
tort the intonation and rhythm patterns. The corrected 
word is repeated in context and the sentence repeated. 
If the entire class is making the same error, the 
teacher may stop the drill, lift out the incorrect 
portion, give practice in it until it is perfect, re¬ 
place it in its sentence and resume the choral drill. 

2. The teacher says each line once again, for double 
repetition by the class. 

3. The class is divided into two groups, one for each 
role in the dialogue. The dialogue is repeated again 
chorally, in the two roles. 

4. The groups are decreased in size for further repeti¬ 
tions, until the pattern has been mastered. 

5. Where a sentence is long, a meaningful division of 
the sentence may be given for repetition. It is best 
to start at the end of the sentence arid build up to 
the beginning. This preserves the normal intonation 
pattern. 

a* dacKOTdoji 

6, B $yT<50JI K daCK0T<5OJI 

b. a HAy nrpaTb b (JjyTdojj h dacKOTdoA 

r. Koue'iHO, a nny nrpaTb a (JjyTdojx k dacKOTdoju 

6. The dialogue is recited by individual pupils in the 
roles. 
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Step III : Reinforcement Phase 


A. Response drills 

1. Personalized conversation: Question-answer practice 
based on the dialogue. 

2. First teacher-pupil; then pupil-pupil in chain drill, 
if desired. 

B. Directed dialogue 

First teacner-pupil to provide model; then pupil-pupil. 

1. In the beginning lessons of the term, the question 
following "cnpocHTe Mens" mignt be placed in the form 
of a direct quotation. 

2. The question is thereafter in indirect discourse. 

Examples for Step III 

Basic Pattern I 


A. Question-answer (patterned response drills) 

Teacher Pupil 

Type 1. 

fl Hay Ha nojie* 

®»h a th itnemb Ha nojie? fla, a nay Ha nojie. 

(Ckb*h w aa M .) 
fl nay b napn. 

Jta3a, th Haem* b napit? fla, a Hay b napn. 
(Ckoxh "aa”.) 


Type 2. 

n©Ta, th Haenib Ha no^e fl nay b napK (hb nojia). 
hjih b napK? 

Type 3. 

Mhth, Kyaa th Haenn»? fl nay Ha nojie. 


B. Directed dialogue (restatement-relay based on teacher's 
model) 


MaHH, cnpocHTe ue hh, Kyaa $oxa (fjujmnnoBHH, Kyaa bh 
h nay. HaeTe? 

fl nay Ha nojre. 

Bbhh, cnpocHTe Bapy, Kyaa Bepa, Kyaa th Haenu>? 

OHa HaeT. fl nay b napK (hb nojie). 

Bapa, cnpocHTe Mniny, Kyaa MHiua, xyaa th Haem&? 
oh HaeT. fl nay Ha no^o (b napx). 

(Follow by chain drill if desired) 

Basic Pattern II 


A. Question-answer (patterned response drills) 


r 


* 


% 


% 


#. 
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Type 1. 

Si Hfly Tyfla HrpaTb b (fiyidoji 

\ ^&CK 6 T 60 iS) t 

Bh Maere Ty«a HrpaTb b fla, a Hfly Ty«a HrpaTb b djyTdoji. 

<J>yTdo.n? (CnaxHTe n fla"«) 

Be*epou a Hfly xaHqeBaxb. 

Benepou bh Hfleie TanqeBaTb? fla, Bevepou a Hfly TaHqeBaib. 
(CKaatHTe "fla".) 

Type 2. 

Can©*, bh Hfleie Tyna nrpatb H Hfly Tyfla HrpaTb b (fcjridoji 
B <f>yTdo.n hjih dacneTdoji? (dacnerdoji) • 

Bepa, B©H©pou bh Hfleie xan- Benepou a nay xanueBaxb. 

U9B9Tb HJIH OTflHXBTb? 

(Follow by chain drill if desired) 

B. Directed dialogue (restatement-relay drill) 


Type 1. 

Mama, cnpocHie uohh, Hfly 
jm a xy«a HrpaTb b (Jjyxdoji 

fla, a Hfly Tyfla HrpaTb b 
tfcyTdoji. 

Em'hb, cnpocHTe May, naet 
•ra ohb Tyfla HrpaTb b dac- 
KOTfiOJI. 

Ma&, cnpocHie AHHy, H«eT, 
jih oaa Benepou xaHueBaxfc. 

rpama, cna*HTe Eopncy, hto 
th Hflenib ryJWTB. 

Type 2. 

Maa, cnpocHie ueH a, Hfly 
mi a Tyfla HrpaTb b $yT- 
6 oji hjih dacHexdoji. 

IlaBe^, cnpocHXe May, Hflei 
Jim oh 6 Benepou xaHueBaxb 
HJIM OTflHXaTb. 


Bh Hflexe Ty«a HrpaTb b tfjyTdoji? 


Jteoa, th Hflenib Tyfla HrpaTb b 
daciteTdoji? 


Ahhb, th Hflenib Bevepou TaHue- 
Baib? 

Eopnc, a Hfly ryjraTb. 


Bh Hflere Ty«a iirpaib b <f>yTdoji 
HJIH daCKOTdOJI? 

Th Hfleuib Benepou TaHqeBaTb hjih 
OT flUXaTb? 


Sten IV : Structure Presentation- (hath plus infinitive) 

Verbs are presented in the first person singular and plural, 
then in the second person singular and plural. When these have 
been mastered, the third person singular and plural are pre¬ 
sented. 


A. Repetition drill I 
Teacher 

SI itfly Tyfla HrpaTb b ifiyidoji. 

Mh Hfleu Tyfla HrpaTb b Ayr- 
doji. 

Mh c JfaeoH Hfleu Tyfla HrpaTb 
B tfjyTdOA. 

Th Hflenib Tyfla HrpaTb b <J)y.T- 
doji. 

Bh HflOT© Tyfla HrpaTb b $yi- 
doji. 


Pupil 

SI Hfly Tyfla HrpaTb b (fiyTdan. 

Mh Hfleu Tyfla HrpaTb b <f>yTdoji. 

Mh c MaoH Hfleu Tyfla HrpaTb b 
< f>yTdofl. 

Th Hflenib Tyfla HrpaTb b ifiyidoji. 
Ba HfleTe Tyfla HrpaTb b (ftyTdoji* 
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B. Substitution drill I 

Mh HfieM Tyaa Hrpaib b <pyT6oJi. 

. . . 

th. !!!!!!!!**** 

Mh .*****••• 

Mh c ^IhsoH .**'**'"’ 


C. Repetition drill II 


Mh Hfleu lyfla Hrpaib b ^yiCojr. 
» Hfly Ty fl a Hrpaib b cfiyidoji. 

Th Hflemb lyfla Hrpaib b (JjyiCojx. 
Bh Hfleie Tyfla Hrpaib b Jyidoji. 
mh Hfleu Tyfla Hrpaib b <J>yT<5oji. 
Mh c Jto3ofi Haeu Tyfla Hrpaib b 
ipyiCoji. 


BenepoM a Hfly laHfleBaib. 
Benepou uh h aom laHueBaib • 
BenepoM uh c JhiooK haom t aniie - 
Baib. 

Benepou th Hflenib laHfleBaib. 
Benepou bh Mfleie laHfleBaib. 

D. Substitution drill II 

Benepou mh 
BenepoM a 
Benepou th 
B enepou bh 
BenepoM mh 

E. 


BenepoM a Hfly TaHfleBaib. 
BenepoM mh haom TaHfleBaib. 
BenepoM mh c Jbisolt Hfleu TaHiie- 
Baib. 

BeaepoM th Hfleuib laHpeBaib. 
BenepoM bh Hfleie TaHfleBaTb. 


BeaepoM mh hack laHflesaib. 
BeaepoM a Hfly TaHfleBaib. 
BanepoM th Hflenib laHfleBaib. 
BeaepoM bh Hfleie laHfleBaib. 
BeaepoM mh Hflen TaHueBaib • 


HfleM TaHHeBaib .... 


Transformation drill (person-number changes.) The teache 

' viien she gives the singular, the oupil is t 
give the plural, and vice versa. 


Mh Hfleu lyfla Hrpaib b 
Th Hflenib Ha nojie. 

Mh c EopHCOM Hfleu b napK. 

OHa Hflei lyaa Hrpaib b I6hhhc 


H Hfly Tyfla Hrpaib b uh«i. 

Bh Hfleie Ha nojie. 

Hfly b napK. 

Ohh Hflyi iyga Hrpaib b TeHHHc 


F. Repetition drill I (on third person singular and plural) 


Oh Hflei Tyfla nrpaib b cjjyidoji. 
Ohh Hflyi Tyfla nrpaib b cfiyidoji. 
OHa Hflei Tyfla Hrpaib b $yidoji. 
OHH Hflyi Tyfla Hrpaib b <j)yi<5oji. 

G. Substitution drill I (on 


Oh Hflei Tyfla Hrpaib b cfjyidoji. 

OHH Hflyi lyfla Hrpaib b (fjyidoji. 
OHa Hflei Tyfla Hrpaib b Ayidojr. 
Ohh Hfly i lyfla Hrpaib b <fjyi<5cwi. 

third person singular and plural) 


Oh Hflei lyfla Hrpaib b CacKeidoji 
nauia.. 

Ohb ...•111111111**** 

Mama .. I .* * * 

llama h Mama .. .*.# 11 ** 

llama h 4 >oua ....... 


llama hast lyfla Hrpaib b dacKeido. 
OHa Hflei lyfla Hrpaib b dacKeido.* 
Mama Hflei lyfla Hrpaib a dacKeido. 
nama a Mama Hflyi lyfla Hrpaib b 
dacKeidoji. 

llama h 4>oua Hflyi lyfla Hrpaib a 
dacKeidojf. 


f 


n 


* 






































H. Repetition drill II 


Beqepou oh hast ryJiHTfa. 
Benepou ohh HAyT ryJiflTb 
Besepou oh a hast ryJiHTb 
Benepou ohh HAyT ryJiHTt 


Beqepou oh hast ryjmTb. 
Benepou ohh HAyT ryjmTb 
Benepou oHa hast ryAHTb 
Benepou ohh HAyT ryAHTb 


As Fupals Progress. As the course advances, structures become 
more comp'lex, vocabulary items more numerous, and sentences 
longer. Toward the end of the first year of the four-year 
sequence and the first two years of the six-year sequence, the 
intensive saturation practice of all forms will be gradually 
replaced by intensive practice of only those forms most essen¬ 
tial for speaking competency. The scope for structure an 3 sug¬ 
gestions for choice of vocabulary of high freouency in develop¬ 
ing audio-lingual skill are indicated in the introduction to 
the chapter, "Structures." 


Approach 3 


The speakingskill may be develbped through the use of the 
pattern drill in presenting and practicing pointrs of structure 
and vocabulary audio-lingually, as outlined’in the chapter en¬ 
titled "Patterns for Drill." The foreign language content might 
be first drilled through patterns, then utilized’in question and 
answer practice. A brief dialogue incorporating the new know¬ 
ledge might follow, as outlined in the chanter entitled "The 
Textbook in Audio-Lingual Presentation." 

Approach 4 


The speaking skill may be developed through using reading 
material. After pupils have read a passage or story, audio- 
lingual exercises utilizing the vocabulary ar.d structure may 
be conducted. Questions and answers, statements, directed dia- 
logue, and dialogues increase audio-lingual competency. 

. The use of reading material in developing the speaking skill 
is described in the chapter entitled "Model Lesson. Grade 10 
or 11 ." ’ 


PRONUNCIATION AND INTONATION 

One of the principal objectives of foreign language study is 
to speak with good pronunciation) and intonation. Along with 
intonation, other important elements include such suprasegmental 
features as rhythm, stress, and juncture. The development of 
both pronunciation and intonation, therefore, is an e’ssential 
part of any foreign language course. Because the basic element 
of speech is sound, the correct formation of sounds and sound 
sequences will result in better achievement in all four skills. 

Both good pronunciation and intonation are dependent upon good 
listening habits. Since pupils can reproduce no more than they 
hear, the habit of purposeful listening should be developed and 
sustained. The acoustic images perceived in hearing are basic 
to those formed in pronouncing. 
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Imitating the Teacher's Model . Correctness in reproducing 
sounds is achieved primarily through pupils' faithful imitation 
of the teacher's model. The teacher's speech should represent 
the standard speech of an educated native of the foreign country. 
It should always be clear, be'correct, avoid artificiality, and 
approximate normal speed. The use of recordings made by native 
or near native speakers will help project this standard to the 
class. 

From the beginning of the course, it is suggested that language 
be presented in sentences or meaningful utterances whose sound 
sequences involve the correct pronunciation and intonation of 
individual sounds and the proper intonation of the overall pat¬ 
tern of the utterance. Since intonation is no less important 
than pronunciation, pupils are to reproduce both in their imi¬ 
tation of the teacher's model. 

A Frereading Phase . At the beginning of'the Russian course, 
eitner in grade 7 or in grade 9, it is advisable to devote a 
period of time to teaching the language without the use of 
graphic symbols or reading. Pupils are thereby encouraged to 
listen attentively and to reproduce sound sequences without the 
complications incurred by the difference between the spoken and 
written word. At this period, there might be few mispronuncia¬ 
tions and little need for drill on individual sounds.’ Wherever 
the need for drill or correction arises, the procedures outlined 
below are applicable. 

Transition to the Written Word . Procedures for the introduction 
of reading after the prereading phase are outlined in the chap¬ 
ter entitled "Reading." After pupils are able to "read" the 
identical patterns they have learned audio-lingually, the assoc¬ 
iation of the individual sounds with their graphic symbols may 
begin. As in teaching phonics to elementary school children, 
only words ’which the pupil can pronounce and whose meanings are 
known should be used to illustrate a sound. Thus to learn that 
the letter represents the sound (^), the words (chosen from 
the dialogues) might be nac, uajibHi/iK, mhh. It may be necessary 
in order to accumulate a sufficient vocabulary for drill, to have 
pupils learn to "read" thoroughly a sufficient amount of the con¬ 
tent they have mastered audio-lingually before they practice in¬ 
dividual sounds in association with their written symbols. If 
teachers prefer, additional vocabulary representing the individ¬ 
ual sounds to be drilled may be included over and above those 
used in dialogues. The meaning of the words, however, should be 
associated with the visual and audio-lingual presentation. 

Instruction arid frill on Individual Sounds ♦ When the class 
is tn practice individual sounds, the class first repeats an 
entire utterance after the teacher. The teacher then selects 
an individual word from the utterance as the point of departure 
for drill. After the drill, however, the word should be immed¬ 
iately replaced in context and the entire utterance repeated by 
the teacher and the class. 

The individual sounds to be emphasized are those which present 
difficulties or which differ most obviously from the sounds of 
English. The extent and nature of the drill or explanation will 
depend upon the alertness and receptivity of pupils to the form- 
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ation of new sounds. Where pupils reproduce sounds correctly 
and consistently, little or ho drill may be needed. 

It is recommended that the major features of the sound system 
(including vowels, semivowels, and consonants) be pointed out 
and associated with their written forms as they ax-e'met, after 
they have been first heard and spoken. Other familiar words 
containing a similar sound may be used for drill. Tnese words 
should not present additional problems in pronunciation, however. 

The best results are obtained through practice reinforced by 
understanding. In drilling or explaining individual sounds, 
therefore, teachers may give simple, nontechnical descriptions 
of sound formation. The necessary comparisons and contrasts 
with English sounds may be made where necessary, sufficient to 
clarify the formation of special sounds. 

In projecting individual sounds, care must be exercised not 
to exaggerate the sound to the point of distorting it. 

In the early stages 0 f language learning, the focus should be 
on pronunciation and intonation rather than on the study of 
structure. 

Anticipating and Correcting Errors . It is important to anti¬ 
cipate difficulties with words whose peculiarities may cause 
mispronunciations before these errors are made, and to correct 
errors in pronunciation as they occur. Once formed, habits of 
faulty pronunciation are difficult to remove. The most frequent 
mistakes in pronouncing Russian occur in (a) absence of palata¬ 
lization (him - niMb, ecT - ecTb); (bj failure to devoice con¬ 
sonants in final position or before other certain consonants 
(o6e«, Kopofiica); (c) aspiration after (p, k, t); and (d) the 
lengthening and shortening of vowels. 

In correcting errors, it is unwise to interrupt a pupil's 
utterance to correct an individual word. The correction should 
be made after the pupil has finished what he has intended to 
say. 

Efficiency in correcting errors may be increased by training 
pupils to repeat the entire utterance in which the teacher has 
just corrected a word or phrase. 

Teachers should maintain a high standard for pupils by requir¬ 
ing correct pronunciation at all times. 

Liaison and Linking . Liaison and linking should be learned 
through functional use reinforced by simple rules. The more 
complex rules might be reserved for the advanced courses, but 
correct liaison and linking should be made wherever they occur. 

Coverage . It is important that complete coverage of the prin¬ 
cipal points of the sound system of the language be experienced. 

It is suggested that words containing new sounds or so.und sequences 
be incorporated into language content gradually and progressive¬ 
ly until all sounds have been met and practiced. 
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AUDIO-LINGUAL EXPERIENCES 
Types of Experience 


Audio-Lingual Experiences . Audio-lingual experiences of many 
kinds have long been part of the foreign language course. These 
include: 

. brief conversations 

. asking and answering questions on reading material 
. oral reading and choral reading 
. reciting poetry and prose passages 
. making oral reports in the foreign language 
. listening t? tape recordings 
. singing songs 

The objective of giving pupils sufficient practice in speaking 
to enable them to make direct contact with the foreign people 
within the context of certain experiences adds a new dimension 
to foreign language study. To this end, topics for these audio- 
lingual experiences are suggested in this chapter. 

Aural Experiences . It is recommended that pupils be given 
aural experiences on all topics chosen for development. ' The 
topics might take the form of reading selections, conversations, 
or dialogues read by the teacher or heard via tape or disc. It 
is suggested chat, wherever possible, the content be recorded 
by native speakers speaking at normal speed. The understanding 
of material thus presented on a subject within the pupils’ lan¬ 
guage experiences should be developed from the beginning of the 
course. 

The passages might be heard several times, either consecutively 
or interspersed with other types of exercise utilizing the for¬ 
eign language content. 

Pupils* aural comprehension might be checked in oral or written 
form. Written exercises on passages aurally experienced might 
include the following: 

. Questions on the passage might be asked, and answers written 
in the foreign language. 

. Multiple choice questions might be asked, in which the choices 
are presented either orally or visually. 

. Pupils might be asked to write a restatement of the passage 
in their ov/n words, or in another person or tense. 

. The passage might serve as a basis for directed composition 
in written form. 

. The passage may be written as a dictation exercise. 

. A summary of the passage may be written in the foreign lan¬ 
guage or in English. 

Aural Experiences Orally Practiced and Checked . The topics 
selected might be heard by pupils as described above and rein¬ 
forced by pupils' oral responses. The following technique is 
recommended for intensive practice in listening: 

Step 1. Passages of appropriate length are first heard in 
their entirety via teacher, tape, or disc. 

Step 2. The passage is then repeated with appropriate pauses 
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Step 3. 
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own e wo?ds"l? t iS f a t diffSnf e peJsSn d Sr 0 te!;se. in “** p,,pi1 ' 3 

Th£ Topics jji Conversational j?y r o r i rnrr Thn , 
for the various l e vels of lana ia ee ' learnf^ Th ^ opiC£ ! suggested 

special interests may be practical. 

a center 6 of'^nterest^n on^on^level^f^G 8 a - single unit for 
level to. level, each time ij SJ a tI?daSni - e *™} n Z>°r from 
mature concepts and more complex exprefsioJ Thrn 1 ^ 1 " 6 -" 10 ^ 
the topics have been sueeest-pH r.n!!v.!L eSS i 0n '. °rder in which 

the levels of linauLtif^J,,.?™ ? s P° nd !.’ in a Spheral way, to 

fcSh*SsJsus d 

ssss^i 

mafbe'SeielopefS'gipSpul ^-Sloani? 11 ' ° r c ? nvei ' satip '' 

the foreign tongue within the level of Sei? “i th 

eign e people Par in t seTecting i and t developing? Pt ^ PbSpb * n ° r- 

experiences so that the dialogue or p d n !, th Phils' genuine life 
of self-expression. ® conversation becomes a form 

a previously prepared^eouence^f in tl ? is „ cha P ter will refer to 
mg two (or several) roles in a dpffn?*” 6 ^* ut P eranc es involv¬ 
ed “} a predetermined order Like a Sli ? uat } 0na l context 
should have a definite time ‘place anrf 1 ^ in I F lcroc °sm, it 
say something of mutual interest? ’ situation in which people 

by I t"he h teac i SJ, 1 KvellpeST«f^h^ e a^ al ? SUe might be 

M;- or ^«s 2s 

the basic vocabulary and anC s^ictu“efa O ^r d „ P ? n ia t ?rt e o 1 !Er“ad 0 L 

might P participafe e in t^f^tLTo"? T e 
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vidual pupils or committees, using text or reference matpHain 
might prepare the dialogues under the teacher's direction^ Dia- 

? nd a PP roved fa y the teacher before they 
are presented to the class. Appropriate dialogues may, of course 
be taken from the text at any level. y> se ’ 

At any level » dialogues may be evolved 
a u y ° f the a PProaches or combinations of approaches 
described in the chapter entitled "Speaking." es 

On the first level, especially in the early stages, it is sue- 
fpporridialogues be drilled and memorized by the class 
according to the procedures outlined previously. At all levels 

hv^pan^nr 6 °f.. the dialogue should be integrated with practice 
by means of pattern drills, so that the variations of the maior 

df£lopnr eS c ° nta - mad m the sentences might be mastered. The 
hP i'nfpr aot b ® completely memorized all at once, but might 

learned if thp d rir^f th ® pa , tern drills. Through the variations 
^ drills, pupils may obtain the power to manipulate 

litiftiofal iff?Pvt 6S and .vocabulary for use in the same or other 
situational contexts, as in conversational sequences or in con- 
nection with textbook materials# 

f ™ m fc u e f ^ r f t level thr °ug h the second and 
third levels of learning,the dialogues become longer but memori- 
zation practice takes less and less class time. IncreasiSI ^- 
shou } d be P laced upon pupils for control over g the 
y^ abl0aa learned through pattern practice. This control will 
lead to their ability to use the patterns in conversational 
sequences, and eventually in "conversation." 

C. onversational Sequences. Conversational sequences differ 
rom dialogues in that they involve some choice on the part of 
the participants. The degree of choice determines whether a 
conversation is "controlled" or "free." 

On the first level, all conversation is strictly controlled. 

It may be initiated by the teacher, sentence by sentence or 
directed by the teacher through pupils (directed dialogu4) on 
fpp^fpf ^ volv ?; n S structures and vocabulary which pupils have 
p^h c? d * hr °? sh patbern Practice. When these questions, answers, 
seonenpfo" 611 ^ are i" 3 aeries » the y constitute conversational 
f^p n2pa“‘ The 4 . number . of utterances and the order in which they 
“« ed are not restricted of "frozen" as in the memorized dia¬ 
logues. Conversational sequences may involve a choice of review 

o7?ensl7 ° r different f °™= ° f verbs in person? nS?? 

It is imperative to remember that language can be loornpH n „i„ 

“ "eaninpful patterns of speech. In to Sevllip SnSe?” 7 

sational sequences, therefore, pattern drills involving the 
result different structural forms and vocabulary must 

drills is foiiS : rpi n h d8 ® re ? ?• masbery * The Practice of pattern 
i? followed b> isolating single patterns from the drills 

H? 3 ! 1 ! 1 ? 6 tdem V u th 0ther vocabula ry. For example, if a pat- 
h3 fv, J l?u t been com £ leted using the structure a floaoieK 
lflOB°.aB H a) with the nouns ropofl, norofla, nzcbiio, but pupils have 
had previous experience with words such as uajib^ax. KHura. 
uocto, a "conversational sequence" might include, "JfoHO^tca, 
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* • * n other words, conversational sequences 

nSsiihl P f nPPhp UpilS ^ na r ? astered in as many combinations as 
C; 8 i“ 6 J P erha P s out °{ the context of the original dialogue, 
but within a situational contsxt of sorno kind. 

^C ontrolled" Conversation. Conversational sequences, there- 

, c ? n y® r ® a ^ ion » as th e choice on the part 
°Z hfj nnmanrf p ants is limited by the vocabulary and structure 
will l8 thSSSl Almost aj.1 conversation on the secondary level 

with’t!ie^’of e vS?^ d ^d 

£&£? contexts. ab ^ lity “ their ALtiSS 5* 

~ Dialogue, or Conversation . Free dialogue, or 
nnrp .?H^ r ? at ?; ol ?» involves a correct, spontaneous, and totally 
unrestricted choice of expression on the part of participants^ 
Genuinely free conversation is rarely developed olf the sKSdl 
ary level without concomitant foreign travel*and without fur- 
Bo?rt-^ XP i ri p nce in bona f ide language contacts and situations. 

context of thfi 3 C nm VerSation '' however, is attainable within the 
context of the language experience of the pupils. While con¬ 
versation or dialogue on‘topics will continue to be controlled 
the controls will, of course, diminish as pupils acqSSelom-’ 
mand of vocabulary, structure, and idiom. q m 

The steps for reaching relatively free dialogue within a 
fj? ar6a ° f ® x P er i er Jce would be (1) prepared dialogue 
(2) pattern practice, ( 3 ) controlled dialogue (4) additional 
vocabulary and pattern drill and (5) "free" dialogut 

Encouragijig F ree Conver sation . Free conversation throughout 
the course may be encouraged by the use of various devices. 

device is to permit pupils to make a statement relative 
wS® rS ° n p 1 - eX 3 eri ? nc ? on any topic, such as school, home- 
<*?®> b ? bbl ® s » friends » family, the books they have read, activ- 
niatf h* 167 hav ® en ,f a £ ea , in and purchases they have mace. Their 
classmates might then ask them questions on the subject. For 

ir^turn* a k pupi1 st ates, "fl KynHJi HOByra (fjyTfiojuty." Classmates, 

Tge th ee Kynmi? 

CltOJIbKO OHa CTOHT? 

Kaitoro OHa ubotb? 

Ohb Tede hpbbhtch? 

Th ee B03bMemb b uiKOJiy? 

might^ask• pUp ^ may sta te, "Bsepa s nonwia b khho." Classmates 

KbkoH (jfiHJibM rneji BHepa? 

0 H6M 6hJI 3T0T (jflHJIbM? 

Kto nrpa.n pojib repos? 

$MJIbM 6UJI B KpaCKBX? 
rioHpaBHJicfl Te be (jfin jibu"i IToHeuy? 

0f t] ? is type of conversational experience might 
be effectivelycorrelated with the topics for audio-lingual ex- 
p ®^f" c ® s outlined on the pages which follow. After the aia- 

have heen.n^stered, the subject might be personalized in 
the manner described above. Such a procedure would be soundly 
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developmental and would lead to a degree of genuine conversa¬ 
tional ability. The past and future tenses might be practiced 
to advantage using this procedure. 

A device to encourage free conversation in the early years is 
the use of a word game involving classified vocabulary, such as 
a variation of "Twenty Questions." If the context of the vocab- 
ulary is animals, professions, ages, or sports, "Twenty Questions" 
might be played in the following manner: 

Th xonewt <5htb aoktopow? Hot. 

Th xOHeint <5nTjb y^HTe/reu? HeT. 

Th xonewb <5htb uexaHKKOu? HeT, 

Th xoqenit (Jhtb mxenepou? Hot. 

Th xonenifc <5 htb mjcaTe/reu? fla. 

At this level, pupils enjoy using their imagination by assoc¬ 
iating their own qualities, metaphorically, with those of ani¬ 
mals in a "Twenty Questions" game. A pupil decides in his own 
mind with which animal he might be compared. His classmates 
ask him questions to which he answers "yes" or "no". 

Th K03a? Hot, 

Th kowks? Hot, 

Th job? Hot, 

Th THrp? Hot, 

Th e*HK? Ha, 

The "Twenty Questions" game might be used to develop an ability 
to describe people or things. One pupil has in mind an object 
or person in the room. His classmates ask him questions contain¬ 
ing a brief description of one of the aspects of the person or 
object, to which he answers "yes” or "no." When a sufficient 
number of questions has been answered in the affirmative, the 
person or object may be guessed. (Suggestions for other word 
games may be found in the Modem languag e Handbook .) 

Free conversation may also be encouraged and developed through 
activities of a cultural nature. A Russian dinner acted out 
with menus is an example of such an activity. Throughout the 
course teachers should encourage free conversation through read¬ 
ing materials. (See chapter on model lesson.) After the mate¬ 
rial has been mastered, a free question and answer period might 


Identification with the Foreign Culture . On the first level, 
it is suggested that the context of the beginning situations be 
the American scene so that pupils might identify themselves with 
the experiences. Following upon the initial situations, the 
foreign cultural patterns, other than the picturesque, may be 
included. If textbooks emphasize the foreign scene both the 
native and foreign applications might be made with the foreign 
language content* The foreign cultural patterns in terms of 
vocabulary and expressions are introduced gradually at first, 
but soon overtake and replace those of the domestic scene. 

As pupils progress in the course, identification with the for¬ 
eign scene should be progressively emphasized. Where the situ¬ 
ation is still placed on the American scene, expressions such 
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as polite expressions, expressions denoting interpersonal re¬ 
lations and leavetaking, should be in the manner of the foreign 
people. On Level III, it is suggested that the foreign scene 
be the locale for all conversational topics unless the subject 
is related to a definite experience in the life of the pupil. 

The Use of the Language Laboratory . It may not be practical 
for all pupils to have individual experience acting out all the 
dialogues or reporting on many subjects, nor for the teacher to 
drill clasae3 exhaustively in the dialogues and pattern drills. 

The language laboratory may be used to advantage in providing * 

audio-lingual experiences. The original dialogue might be re¬ 
corded on tape by the teacner in two ways, one with pauses for 
repetition by pupils, and the other with pauses for pupils to 
fill in the next utterance of the dialogue. The listening and % 

repeating via tape by an entire class will be less time-consum¬ 
ing and will give pupils some of the individual experience they 
require. The pattern drills might also be practiced in the 
laboratory after pupils have become accustomed to using the 
drills in class. 

For the oral reports, the language laboratory might serve as 
a library where pupils may find examples of oral reports made 
on different subjects. Providing pupils with a model of a report 
facilitates his preparation, and by analogy, insures better lan¬ 
guage learning. 

In cases where the experiences of speaking cannot be provided 
for all pupils because of time limitations, the experience of 
hearing and understanding should be given pupils on as many of 
the topics as possible. 

The Levels . The topics for audio-lingual experiences are ar¬ 
ranged according to levels of language learning rather than ac¬ 
cording to specific grades for two reasons: to provide for pupils 
who start their study of Russian at different points in their 
school career, and to allow for continuous progress for pupils 
of ability. 

Although Level I is equated in a general way with the first 
year of study beginning in grade 9 or above, it is also equated 
aoproximately with grades 7 and 8 in the junior high school 
where these classes meet five times a week. Pupils who enter 
the junior high school after a full program of foreign language 
in the elementary school will have completed a good part of 
Level I (e.g. the audio-lingual portions, though not necessarily . 
reading and writing) in the junior high and reach the experiences 
outlined for Level II even before grades 7 and 8 have been com¬ 
pleted. 

Levels II, III, and IV are equated approximately with the sec- » 

ong, third, and fourth years of the four-year sequence and with 
the third, fourth,and fifth years of the six-year sequence of 
the senior high school. It is expected that the topics for 
these grades will include the vocabulary and structures studied 
during these years. 

The topics grouped under Levels V and VI might be undertaken 
in the fifth or sixth year of the six-year sequence. The amount 
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of time allotted to pupils' courses of study and their progress 
in foreign language will determine the year for which the topics 
listed, or similar topics, might be selected by the teacher. 

Pupils of ability, especially when they are grouped homogene¬ 
ously, may progress audio-lingually from one level to another 
before the year is completed, just as they may progress more 
rapidly ih other areas of language study. 




* 


SUGGESTED CONTENT AND TOPICS FOR 
AUDIO-LINGUAL EXPERIENCES 


Level I 

On the first level, pupils concentrate on concrete situations 
in their immediate environment, or to an .environment on their 
age level set in the foreign country. It is suggested that, 
wherever possible, the use of the vocabulary and structures of 
the basic text be employed. (See unit on textbook.) 

Dialogues, or questions, answers, and statements incorporated 
into brief conversational sequences might include a selection 
of expressions relative to: 

Polite expressions, greetings, classroom routines, introductions 
Identification of objects and persons 
Placement of objects and persons 

Description of objects, places, and persons within the level of 
Learning 

Activities and actions within the context of the topic 
Time of the occurrence in terms of 

1. hours of the day, parts of the day, days of the week, 
months of the year, seasons, weather 

2. past, present, future 
Comparisons of persons, things, places 
General health 


The Topics 
I. HAIM IUK0.M 


1 • lOraccHaa KOimaTa 2» 
5* Moh npHHTejrH no uiKOjre 
^KTa^iBHH 8. Ham npyxon 

II. HAM CEMBH 


yneHHKH 3. y P 0K yHHT0*B 

6. Moh npeflM©TH EHtfjmoTeKa- 

9* Bpeuena rofla h cnopTHBmie oaHATHH 




u • mUH KOMHaTa il* 

b floue 5. moh ofleatfla 6. 3aaTpaK, ode a# y*HH 7 
Ta» Aoun o. CeMefimte npasAHHKH (hu6hhhh» aohb po*Ae 
C 6 HB 6 ) 


Me6eJib 
H pado- 
, BOCKpe- 


III. HAIM OKPECTHOCTL 


1 • Hama yjmua 2. CtecTime 

anTexapH, y daita.areifmHKa) 3. 
y AaHTHCTa 6. Ha noHTe 


npHnacH (y dy^OHHHKa, y UHCHHKa, y 
H noxynaio 0Ae*Ay If. y A°KTopa 
7* Hauin coceAH 
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Level II 

,0 T ^=L O ^ C f„L" a J h L?rv 1 0 L d e 3 1 ^ 1 dd b ^ra\ h L b h ^ e 1 e1e!T f l^ Ce 

texts do not contain appropriate dialogues. P ble ’ f 

the JeaJ iud£!Kn?, fr ° m l ? vel *• Toward3 th^last ‘fart of 

s&r3?,sS£ 

if a thp g rp^H^ ht incor P°r ated into the lesson. For example 6 
BMoeuntf 1 Kw%H n ceB«rfi.m? St o°SM? UC B raSS.unf* 1 ’" 

Practice a " d ^TtS'&unda- 

Level II 

zxzssrXTZjzm. 

♦•v,f n -a dC 4 b V? n fc ? the expressions used in Level I. relative t-n 
a selection of expressions which? levcl 11 include 

. Invite or request people to participate in-activities 
(Example: noeaeTe b uepKOBb c hqmh?) 

* niflUf 6 ^ out means of transportation necessary to reach a 
piace. (Example: Mosho exaib Tyaa noesgou?) 7 

* ?h! C a^® -J® ac ^ ons of individuals as they participate in 
Mh Kynaeuc/.) xara P le: CTiajmm njioxo Tajmywr "tbhct". 

* fExamnfe^m 6 abilities or preferences of companions. 
hSTow?) ******* Ha 6a ^ ajIaKK9? xefle «its - « OJI o K a 

. Introduce people to each other. 

* addresses b °or f£f location of places in terms of street 
RR? SXidifga fr P «RTs! ° f bulldi "S 3 1" --elution to 

. Express the interpersonal relationships of the speakers 

"oxo wa , 

The Topics 

IV. OTillJX (PA3B JIEMEHHfl) 

1 • IIporyjrKa (noc^te ypoxoB, HapogHO® ryjraHbe) 2. Buxoatjofi 
fleHb (jieTou, sHuofi) 3. Ha aa^e I4.. Ha n-raxe 5 . B oooao- 
raxeCKOu caay 6. B napxe KyjbTypn ?• B ropoae 8. B 
floiie oiAuxa 9. b nnoHepCKOu Jiarepe 
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v. OEUtECTBEHHAH M3HB 

1 . HasHaHHTb CBHAamie no Te.*e<J)OHy 2 . Ha BenepHHKe 3 . Ha <W 
Ha (})yT60.flbH01t MaTH© 5 >» 06 e a B PeCTODBHe A rinaiminm 

po*A©HHH 7 . Bcipena uajiMHKa c AeBOHKO« P 8« Ha GaSex^g A r HI> 
khho yuiu b Teaipo 10. njraeineOTBHe 11. B Jm.pS 9l B 

Level III 

FopHthis^eason^topic^correlated^with^Se 6013 ^^ * ncreasecI . 

eluded in this phase of le?rnin£ tI * h& readin S “»ay be in- 

Seveir„ n , vers f h ^ nai *»•*£“~^.Sd''sasna ssru 

develop something approaching proficiency. g ° 

baS E i?e§lrffScr?fin5i ud e h ? h e 0 fealm i Sf L iSa S I as welfls the 

however simply, as well as to procure goods^^d serJices^i-^ 633 ’ 

lei ''ii 5 * V ^een^astlrfd?* fi-opf U might t be S utilizld. th | Pr63 ~ 
might X be P includ ed? ^^^esel iSSicate ?ype of m^eSal^that * 

' •S : S:,« S'Muipsas,»i 

• ~ sk directions for reaching a place. 

• e&ttof each*^<ftivit^rf° n * 

library: the type^f book^’litra?ianrborrwing! tS5 &t th ® 

. Exchange opinions on various Dhases of the act^vitv to 

S3SST °' m 8 “ C0 "° " POTMi - *>•« 

• Procure goods and services. 

- ment ^surprise! ff’ffiSi.ffi'Si* 1 ?* dlsagraa- 

ZsJZriss: L.I - T -™‘ * '~^:rr 

yuLaB E B ac^ a npo”T^e 1 3 a'«icEoScM? l ! Te H 3 B»H,°”^f ilCT “‘ 

• ^ss n sruiroT?L^i?“r^d^feL\ s „ e „?L f fLi s na “ and 

“• A°POPoB, T 6 T«, 6 f ° rms; ay “ eHI ” 

• Express leavetaking at the end of the aetivit-v /r 

©m, Bcero xopoinero? ao aaBTna nra«a! actl vity. (C yAOBOJibCTBH- 
KouHTBca. SySaxe «opoBa‘ S ;„^"™) * eKe < “ W> ’ pa# 

The Topics 

VI. HACTHAtf M 3 HL 

1 . B KOHAHTepcKofi 2 . B nHCHedyuaacHOM Mara3HHe 3 . 3 naDHK- 

uaxepcKofi 4. . B K^acce 5. Ha aoponopTe 6 . Ha ue T po P 

Z»h«b H 11 T 06 y Z e 8 * Ha 3K3aueHe 9. Ha xaiepe 10 . P Ha 
puHtte 11. Ha cnapTaxHaAe nu 
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VII. B HEPEBHE 


1 


rS”sr”"' -nr - 


VIII. KyJIBTypiIAfl JRH3HB 

TeaTpe 2 - B T*"°L'“ ,ra3 “ H % 3 - 3 ayaeo 4 . B 

SKOHHaa nporpaSSa 8 P Hnnn^ one P®» 6ajieTe ?* Te^reaH- 

ckh« sypSS^ccKaH raaeJa i T S 9 * p y c " 

pyccKoK raaeTe fl 10c CTaTba a pyccKOM *yp K *ure hjih a 

J&f Jg ■„ P 2!““ iy :sr 

might be substituted for or added to those below? scn ° ols 

give e o5Silf ,HrlfL a - e infc ® nded to suggest areas which might 
give pupils practice in sustained speaking on a subiect n 6 u w„v, 

S 5 S|°2Jifi t ^ e 5 f r*3W »iSht P be utfl?Se?. SU fee LpJos CK 

renoJtin/ thl f d b £ ind } v ^ dual pupils. To obviate error in 

~i[.S'\JS?’s ^y^^ h rn„^^r^o? 5 ose 

tion and snsTrTri^ 

dent P reportfna P S^ I 'L? i S ?le queaions t0 »e asked of the stu- 

oSL^T 16 "' ^'si?dp H up 5 lT?rpeti?ivTrrao?Se P ir" 0i " 

tion are "su^e^ed ° P1CS tlo ^Phy and thread story “arra- 


IX. SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR ORAL REPORTS 
iyAo3KHHK? K S®ca?eS?° K oHno3H^p HC £ op « H 2* 3Hawe 

cS^L aHK 1/ H 1 oa Japaepr^ K0I0PKfi * “*« 6 * 


3HaM6HHTHp. y^eHtlli H. 

nannn /j., POMSH, 

HeaafiuaaoMOi 


Level IV 

In Level IV, much of the audio-lineual avnapionno 
will arise from the di^.iaa^c !<> a. experience of pupils 
individual interests oP rea ^ing material and from their 

the reading? th; presen?ation 10 o?’nff Wer ^ ^ oral sports 
fully prepared sXi'tinnc p ^ a Vf> the recitation of care- 

and thf |?^ra?Sn ’ lE !? d f oet ^ <* library merit 
excellent and valid exne?i?nrpaof assembly programs—long 
continued. experiences at this stage of learning-are 

lowed byTbrief SueltSrnPr?^^ 2 ^- ? rticles should be fol- 

iaa;ilfS S1 r2So^enSe;?' 1 Sf?o 1 p IS'S en Le™i n iy ^ i ?^ t °S d ^ v t i J- 
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mV?fr S »L. t0 teachers areas of civilization on which oral reports 
might be made by individual students. These renorts will be 
correlated with their reading of civilization materials. The 
overview of topics is suggested to familiarize oupils with the 
features of the civilization in all its‘major aspects 
so that pupils may terminate their course with a balanced under- 
standing of the foreign people and their culture. I? ifreSom- 
mended that these topics be treated in the foreign language bv 
pupils so that pupils will become familiar with the words and 

audio-lingualiy^ imp0rtant t0 each as P ect and use these words 

CI T b !; f im at tbis level of learning is to prepare pupils to 
speak to a native on several topics in terms of Russian cultural 
patterns. Many expressions referring to aspects of JoStemoolJa^v 
civilization are not found either in classical or contemporary 7 
literature The reports should be brief and in simple language 

the w£rds S S U p? Crys * allize and consolidate important fact! and* 
tne words or expressions used to convey them. 

r ®P orts should emphasize those features important to the 
contemporary scene, either in fact or in effect. 

The oral reports might be followed by a brief question and 
answer period on the salient features of the culture 
those which involve terms pertinent to cultural o? sociaf infti- 
fo™° n nr *-£ Upi1 ? b ? supplied with questions in written 

»Education h » y rn 1Sht Su ? ply thair own questions. On the topic 
questions as: f mPle ’ PUpilS might prepare t0 ask such 

Kek Ha3HBarorca BHciime y^edHHe 3aBefleHHH b CoBeTCKOu Coio 3 e? 
d kukom B03pacTe nocTynaror astsi b HaaajrbHyio uiKOjry? 

Var,u* K % r0 BOa P acTa o<5«3aTejibHO nocemaTb cpegHraro uiKOny? 
$aKyjbTeTH HaxoflHTca npa Mockobckom yHHBepcHTeTe? 

HarpaflH no^yaaror tb CTygeHTsr, KOTopue npeBOcxogno yaaTca? 

Questions which cannot be answered by pupils reporting might 
subSild'bv or tll.fr ansX?s “Kie 

be^responsible e for a the I 'answers 1 they^receive. n0teS lB RUSSia " and 
an^understandin^of^the S.iS'bSl.ft": fnd^esU^e ?r el ° p 

people as manifested in their interpersonal• he foreign 

be emphasized^and iSLa^e^y We teacSfr^t 

SxiLIS .‘B’JSi.'S'UISS- -and 

the teacher clari?y°as S? af Possible i? portanb > however, that 

society a a" a StoKj L maK&tTdir&eiV^y & fSjf™ ° f the 
The Topics 

X. JMH HAfl X«3Ht B COBEl'CKOM COKBE 


1 


CeMetteaa 2. OdpaoOBamie h odyqoHHe a OwCP 3, Paanue 
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3BHHTHH B CB0<50flH0e BpeUH IIpa3«HHKH KyJIHHapH06 HCKyCCTBO 

6. COBeTCKHH H8JI0B6K H eTO pa(50Ta 

XI. HCTOPHfl H IIPABHTEJIBCTB0 

1 . BeJiHKaa HCTopHHecKaa anoxa 2. BaxHoe MCTopnnecKoe jihuo 
3. Bene, MHp, 3eucTB0, flyjia Cob6TckhK <5ht 

XII. rEOrPA$Hfl CCCP H 3K0H0MUECKAH M3HL 

1 • TeppHTOpHH CCCP 2. HacejiefiHe CCCP 3. IIpouHiiuieHHOCTb h 
ceJitcKoe xoohJSctbo IIp0H3B0flcTB0 b pa3HHx paKoHax 5« Cpefl- 

CTBa coofimeKHa 6. TpaHcnopT 7« PafiOTa h padOHHe b CCCP 
8 . Pewec^xo, npo4>eccmi, HHTeJuxursHUHfi, npo^coioaH, caHaTopHH 

XIII. pyCCKOE HACE^EHHE 

(Individual projects may be developed to form an overview of 
important contributions in each area. ) 

1 • tfcTopHHecKHe naMHTHHKH 2. BejiHKHe pyccKHe ynenue 3. Hkoho- 
nHcipj, xyAOXHHKH, apxHTeKTopa, CKyjibTopa 4* BHAataitHeca pyccKHe 
nwcaTeJXH 5>. PyccKHe komiio3htopu 6. KepKOBHO-cjrasaHCKHK h pyc- 

CKHfi H3HKH 

Levels V and VI 

The topics in Levels V and VI should be correlated closely 
with the reading material. The lives of authors, the content 
of literary masterpieces, the motives and actions of literary 
characters, the themes of reading selections and the signifi¬ 
cance. of literature in deepening appreciations and clarifying 
the universality of experience should be the prime focuses of 
the audio-lingual as well as the reading experiences. 

At this level, conversation should be reviewed and expanded; 
esthetic and intellectual experiences should be included. The 
latter may take the form of the recitation of fine pieces of 
prose and poetry, the production of plays or dramatic sequences, 
the composition of original dramatizations of prose pieces or 
poems to be followed by vheir presentation in class or to the 
school, the discussion of important points of literature, the 
reporting of the lives of authors, the summarizing of stories, 
the oral composition of themes relating to the reading. These 
should comprise most of the audio-lingual experiences. 

Some suggestions for audio-lingual experiences in literature 
are given below. These may be replaced by or added to topics 
selected by the teacher. Pupils should be required to make a 
report on at least three of these topics, or on similar ones 
selected by the teacher. 

An extension into the realm of music and art may help enlarge 
the esthetic experiences of these pupils. To this end, some 
topics in these areas are suggested. The vocabulary for these 
reports might be obtained from the reading of some of the mate¬ 
rial on art and music produced in the Soviet Union in the form 
of books and magazines. This vocabulary should not be technical, 
but should include some of the better known Russian terms such 
a3: (Ja^raJiaMKa, Cumna, tpoMkr, codop, HHxe/rjmreHUHfl. 
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Reports on science by interested and qualified students 
might follow the same general plan as those for art, music, 
and literature. 


I. JJHTEPATyPA: (^Tenne, KoncneitT, KphthhockhM od3op) 

1• H3dpaHH0e CTHXOTBOpeHHe 2. KxaCCHHeCKHM KJm COBpeUOHHuM 
pouaa. 3. H3BecTHaa nbeca l±. rxaBHHe uucjih nncaTeJia b npoH3- 
BeaeHHH. J>. Bjihhhh6 mtcaTe^ifl b odJiacm 4>hjioco(J>hh yum pejmvvm. 

II. HCKycCTBA: 

1. PyccKK® hkohh 2. Pe.rarH03Haa h cBeTCKaa XHBonacb 3. Ofipa- 
3eq pyccKofi apxKTSHTypn KJiaccuHecH.oro mm coBpeueHHoro nepHoaa 

0dpa36A pyccKolt CKy^bniypH KJiaccHHecKoro mm coBpeueHHoro ne- 
puofla J>. Etaonucb Jivtiovo bqk&. 

III. MY3HKA: 

1. *H3Hb KOMnOOHTOpa 2* ErO npOH3Befl0HH0 3. Ero 3HaH6HH0 B 
liy3BIKe L\.. K0Mn03HT0p KJiaCCHMdCKOtf MV3HKM 5>* K0Un03HT0p COBpC- 
ueHHOli uy3HKH 6» KoMno3Hiop CHU(f)OHH0 7« Kouuo3HTop onep 

IV. HAyKA: 

1 . OnaTH h otkphthh pyccKHX yneHHx 2o HaodpeTemie pyccKoro y- 
neHoro 3. HayHHHfi onur Ha pyccKOu h3Hkb 1±. CpaBHeHne uexay 
MeTpuHacKott h aHr^mficKofi CHCTeuauH uep 5. Haynimfi nporpocc b 
HacToamee speua 

Conversational Experiences . A continuation and expansion of 
the conversational topics of Level III sufficient for travel 
experience is reconmended. 


PATTERNS FOR DRILL 


Purposes and Types of Pattern Drills 

The use of the pattern drill is reconmended to prepare pupils 
to speak and understand the foreign language without recourse 
to grammatical dissection and translation. The pattern drill, 
when properly constructed, facilitates the assimilation of struc¬ 
tural points through use and provides a context for the practice 
of vocabulary. Automatic responses are developed through using 
the drills with varied vocabulary and manipulating the varia¬ 
tions of structural items. 

Some of the patterns and their use in group memorization and 
practice are found in the chapter entitled "Speaking". Addi¬ 
tional patterns and an elaboration of those already outlined 
will be supplied in thi3 chapter. Teachers may compose their 
own pattern drills to suit tneir purposes and needs. 

Audio-Lingual Presentation and Practice . Patterns for drill, 
some of wnich have customarily been presented in written form, 
should be used audio-lingually throughout the course wherever 
possible. New structural points and vocabulary should be pre¬ 
sented and learned through patterns audio-lingually as far as 
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nracticable. Structures and vocabulary which are already famil- 
should be practiced through pattern drills in reinforcement 
exercises. 

Structure Through Use . Structure can be taught and Practiced 
audio-lingually through pattern drills instead of through anal 
ysis, description, dissection, or translation. In this way 
pupils learn the language itself and not merely about the lan 
guage. The pattern drills provide for (1) 'the 
learning of new forms on the patterns of the old or familiar 
forms, 12) the audio-lingual practice of fiar forms in 
ferent combinations. In this way language is learned by use, 
similarities are stressed through repetitive practice, new 
forms are learned through analogy with familiar forms, and 
grammatical explanation and analysis are minimized. 

What, is a Pattern Drill? A pattern drill is one in which the 
patFern - giv eiT^upITs - audTo-lingually is repeated audio-lingually 
or is changed audio-lingually into a variation of the P a ^®£ f , 
bv the pupils themselves. The form given pupils is a meaningful 
pattem P of speech; if it is changed, the :form t0 which it is 
changed is a meaningful pattern of speech. The pattern drills 
may be written for pattern practice after they have been audio 
lingually mastered. The changes follow a logical sequence re¬ 
sulting in the control of stricture and vocabulary through use. 

Pattern drills to present new material or to practice familiar 
material should be constructed with the following principles in 
mind: 

. Tne drill should include as much of the text material as 
possible (vocabulary, model sentences, cultural content, 

situational context^ , 

a The drill should be contextually oriented. . , , 

. The drill should be structurally oriented. (a) It should 
concentrate on one structure, or (b) where 3 ®^®f a J; 
tures are invol.ed, there should be a consistent pattern 
of change (as in the "series" or 'progressive drills;. 

The drill should provide for sufficient practice to resul 
' In a grasp of the salient points of vocabulary and structure 

drilled. 

Pattern Drills for Practice or Presentation. A d * station 
muitTiKade between pattern drills for practice and P a ^! r 3 rill 
drills for presentation. In patterns for practice, pupils drill 
already knoSn forms or vocabulary in different combinations. In 
patterns for presentation, pupils learn new sp ? u ® tara ^ f ?£' 
vocabulary. Various types of pattern drills listed may be used 
for practice or for presentation, depending on the type of drill 
chosen and on the previous knowledge of pupils. 

Pattern drills for presenting new structural points may include: 

. Repetition drills (which may also be used to present vocab- 

. Restatement or relay drills (Directed dialogue) 

. Transformation drills 
. Replacement or substitution drills 
. Integration drills 
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. Expansion drills 
. Contraction drills 

Pattern drills for practice may include all the above, plus 

. Patterned response drills, in question and answer form 
. Progressive drills 
. Drill in rejoinder-response 
. Substitution in a series of patterns 
. Combined substitution and transformation drills 
. Completion drills 
. Translation drills 
. Variation drills 

Constructing the Drills . In the construction of drills, the 
most important consideration of the teacher should be the pri¬ 
mary function of the drill. Teachers must decide whether the 
drill is to be used to 

. Present a new point of structure or new vocabulary, or 
. Drill structures and vocabulary already familiar. 

In presenting new points of structure or vocabulary, it is 
important to remember that 

. New vocabulary is introduced through repetition drills. 

. New structural points may be introduced through various 
drills. 

. Drills designed to present new structural points must show 
the function of the forms to be learned. 

. Only one new structural point is to be introduced in a drill. 
The change from the pattern supplied by the teacher to the 
pattern given by the student should involve only a single 
new change. 

. Pupils should be given sufficient drill in one form of the 
structural item before going on to the next form of the 
item. The examples given in the drills on the following 
pages are not exhaustive enough for class presentation; 
they are suggestions for drill construction. 

Conducting the Drills . In conducting the drills, especially 
in presenting new structural items, teacners should make sure 
that all books are closed. The pupils are directed not to use 
English. The teacher may give the English equivalent of what 
he is about to say in Russian perhaps once, if he feels it is 
necessary to do so. 

1. The teacher gives one or two examples of the original 
pattern and its variant which the class repeats. 

2. The original pattern in the left-hand column and its 
variant in the right-hand column may be written on the board, 
but they should be erased as soon as they are fixed in pupils’ 
minds. 

3. Pupils must be told (a) the type of change to bd made and 
(bj how to make it. 

4'. When pupils have grasped the principle of the change, the 
teacher gives only the form in the left-hand column. Pupils, 
individually or in groups, are required to give the form in the 
right-hand column. 
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5» ^hen pupils falter, they should.be prompted by the teacher, 
preferably in a "stage whisper." 

6. The number of sentences given pupils will vary with the 
structure presented, the ability of pupils to respond and the 
items needed to secure coverage. 

7. A grammatical explanation is given briefly before or after 
the drill, depending on thectegree of grammatical difficulty. 

ror most structures, the explanation is given after the initial 
drill when pupils have grasped the point. The drill is then 
resumed. In complex forms, a brief explanation might be given 
before the drill. * 


Selecting the Drills , 
is important to "fix the 
ber that 


Careful selection 
patterns clearly. 


of the type of drill 
Teachers might remem- 


. Structural items involving new words, as well as vocabulary 
items, must first be presented through repetition. 

• Repetition drills of irregular verbs should be followed by 
or be interspersed with restatement-relay drills. (Directed 
dialogue.) 

. All items presented through repetition drills should also be 
practiced through other drills, such as substitution, trans¬ 
formation, and integration drills,in order to insure func¬ 
tional learning. 

. Certain structural items must be presented through integra¬ 
tion, expansion, and contraction drills. 

. Where several types of drill are combined, it is important 
that only one of the elements be a new structural item. 

t 


Pattern Drills to Present Structural Points 

In the examples illustrating drills, only partial drills are 
given. Teachers will extend drills to cover the points as re¬ 
quired. 


The Repetition Dri11 . This drill is suitable for the presen¬ 
tation ofnewvocabulary , idioms, irregular verbs, and points 
of structure. When a conjugation is to be initially learned, 
regular verbs should also be presented through repetition. 


Example 1: The verb "to have" 
Teacher 

y U6HK 0CTb aBTOpy-JKa. 
y Hac ecTb aBTopyHKa. 
y t eda ecTB aBTopy^xa. 
y Bac ecTb aBTOpytuta. 
y Hero oct b asTopy^Ka. 
y hoc ecTb aBTopyana. 

y HHX eCTb SBTOpyHKa. 


, present tense 

Pupil 

y hohh ecTb aBTopytma. 
y Hac ecTb aBTopyHKa. 
y Te 6a ecTb aBTopynKa. 
y sac ecib aBTopy^Ka. 
y Herfo ecTb aBTopynKa. 
y Hee ecib aBTopyaica. 
y hhx ecTb aBTopynKa. 
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Example 2: Vocabulary 

y MOHH ecib KHHra. 
y u®HH ecxb KH»ra h xexpaAKa. 
y uohh ocTb KHHra, xexpaAKa H 
KapaHAam. 

y U 0 HH 0 OAHT TOAOBa. 
y uonn 0 oaht pyna. 
y U 0 HH 0 OAHT HOra. 


y U0HH ©CTb KHHra. 
y H0HH eCTb KHHra H TOTpaAKB. 
y U 6 HH eCTb KHHra, TOTpaAKa H 
KapaHAam. 

y M6HH dOAHT rOAOBa. 
y UOHH dOAHT pyKA. 
y UOHH dOAHT HOra. 


Transformation Drills . Transformation drills lend themselves 
to many different exercises as they involve the change from one 
form of a structural item to another form, such as from the sin- 
gular to the plural and from masculine to feminine adjectives, 
from one type of demonstrative adjective or pronoun to another, 
from affirmative to negative, declarative to interrogative, 
person to person, or tense to tense for verbs. In selecting 
items for audio-lingual presentation, teachers should select 
those items in which the changes involved are deducible from 
previous experience or from the teacher's explanation at the 
time of the drill. For example, in the change from one tense 
to another, pupils already have had the fopms in repetition 
drills. other cases, such as changing from the‘declarative 
to the interrogative or from the affirmative to the negative, 
the teacher's model at the beginning of the drill should be 
sufficient. 


Transformation Drills. 


Example 1. Changing to the negative (In the negative construc¬ 
tion, the accusative rather than the genitive case 
of animate feminine nouns in -a, -a, -ha is generally 
used in speaking .) 


H CUOTpjD HB UaAbHHKB. 
Oh CUOTpHT Ha AOBOHKy. 
Mu cuoipHW Ha xemuHHy. 

H BHSy CXOA. 

Oh bhahi cxyA. 

Mu BHAHU 3X0 okho. 


Si no cuoxpio Ha uaAbnHKa. 
Oh h© cuoxpHT Ha ASBOHKy• 
Uu no cuoxpHU Ha xemuHHy. 

a HO BH*y CTOAa. 

Oh He bhahx cxyAa. 

Mh no bhahu oxoro okha. 


H BH AOA CTO A. 

Oh bhaoa uaAbHHKa. 
Ona bhasaa AeBOHKy. 

Mil BHAO AH 3 X 0 OKHO. 


H He bha eA cxoAa. 

Oh ho bhasa uaAbHHKa. 

Oha He BHAeAa asbohkh. 
Mk H 0 BHA 6 AH oxoro OKHB. 


3Aecb ecxb yHHieAb. 
3A0Cb eCTb yHHTeAbHHga. 
3Aecb ecxb uecxo. 

3Aecb ecxb ynoHHKH. 


3Aecb Hex ysHxeAH. 
3Aecb Hex yHHxeAbHHim. 
SAecb Hex uecxa. 

3Aeob Hex yvemiKOB. 
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Example 2: Changing from the accusative to the locative with 
verbs of motion and location. 

Teacher Pupil 


51 Vlas’ & napK. Kyfla th HAemt? 

H OuJi(a) b napKO. Tao th 
(Jim (a)? 

Oaa hast b anTOKy. KyAQ ohb 
HAST? 

Ohb dHJia b anTSKS. Tas ohb 
dHJia? 

Ohh HAyT b ceJio* KyAa ohh 
■A yT? 

Ohh dHJi h b cojio. Tas ohh dHJin? Ohh 0hah b cojio • 


A HAy b napK. 

Si dHJi(a) b napne. 

Ona hast b anTOKy* 

Ohb fiHJia b anTOKO* 

Ohh HAyT b cojio* 


Example 3 '• 


Changing from the accusative to the genitive with 
verbs of motion. 


Si enemy na kohqspt. 

Oh cnemHT na jiokuhb. 

Oha cnemHT Ha codpaHHe. 

Mh cneiioiu na ypo«. 

Si enemy b uarasHH* 

Oh cnemHT b KOUHaiy. 

Ohb cnemHT b oashho. 

Mh cneniHU b aspobhb. 

Example 4: Using tne alternate 

Mho hpbbhtch otot raJiciyK. 

Mho HpaSKTCH STB wJiySKu. 

Mho npaBHTCH oto uocto. 

Si JIDdJin 3 TH KOH(}>STh. 

Oh jiimSht 3Th dyiepdpoAH. 


Si enemy c kohuoptb. 

Oh cnemHT c jiokahh. 

Ohb cnemHT c codpamn.. 

Mh cnemnu c ypona. 

H enemy H3 uaraenna. 

Oh cnemHT H3 komhbth* 

Ohb cnemHT hs oabhhh. 

Mh cnemnu hs aopobhh* 

form of whe demonstrative pronoun 

Mae npasKTcn tot raJicxyK. 

Mho HpaBHTcn ia dJiysna. 

Mho HpaBHTcn to uocto* 

Si JIlOdjIK) TO KOH(f>OTH. 

Oh JHOdHT TO dyTepdpOAH* 


Substitution Drills . These drills, sometimes called replace- 
ment drills, may be used to present structure points when an 
item of one grammatical category can be replaced by an item in 
another category. 


Example 1: Personal pronoun objects 


H 3 HAK) AHAPOfl. 

Si 3hbb Bepy* 

SI Btixy aBTOUOdH Jib. 
51 BHXy Aocny* 

51 JittiJlt) yHOHHKOB. 
51 jw6ak nnpoxKH* 


51 ero 3hbio* 
Si ee 3 Ha»* 
Si ero BHXy* 
Si ee BHxy* 
Si hx jiiodjin* 
51 hx -JindJin* 


Example 2: The possessive pronouns 


3 to KapiHHB yaoHHKa. 

3 to xapTa yaeHHUH. 

Tab nopT$OAb yHHTOJIH? 

Tao totpbakh Hbbhb h Bepu? 
Tab cohhhohhh yMOHHKOB? 


3to ero KapTHHa* 
3to ee KapTa* 

Pao ero nopitfieJib? 
rAe nx TOTpBAKH? 
rao HX COtiHHOHHH? 


* 


* 
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Example : Personal pronouns with certain prepositions 


»• 


3 


a* Mhi a noflAex b mao c Hbohou. 
Mhih noHflex b khho c Hropeu. 
Mhih noHflex b khho c AhhoH. 
rpHma noHflex b khho c HphkoH 
IIoxh noHflex b khho c bquh h 

co MHOft. 

♦oua noflAei b mao c xoCoH h 

CO MHOtt* 

Th XOUeWb HFpaXb CO uhoU? 

Th XOHOHI& HATH CO UHoti? 

Oh notfAex c JTexeH h BapeH? 

Ob nottgeT c uajibwaaua? 


Mhih nofiAex b khho c hhh* 
Mhxh nofiflex 3 khho c hhu* 
Mhih noKflex b khho c hoM* 
rpniua nofiflex b khho c hoH 
IleiH noHAei b khho c hqmh 

♦omb noHflsi b khho c humk 

Si xony Hrpaib c xoCotf. 

H XOUy HflXH C BaMH. 

Oh noMAei c hhmh* 

Oh notiA©x c hhmh* 


b» Kojift uooxm k Bpany* 

Ko Jin noexa^t k Cpaxy* 

Ko m noexeut x cecxpe* 

Mean noexaxa k <5adynme. 

Kcow npHexcui k dpaxy h ko mho* 
Mo mm npnexajm k cocxpe a x xede. 
Bh npHOAOie ko mho b rocxH? 

Ohh npHoayx k xede b room? 

Ko Jia noexa a k dpaxy n k cecxpe? 


Koah noexaji k Heuy* 

Ko Jin noexaji k neuy* 

Ko Jin noexan k 
Xoaa noexajia k hoH* 

Koah npnexaA k hbu* 

Weim npHexajia k bbm« 

Um, mh npHeAOM k Bau b 
rocxH. 

<Qa, ohh npHeAyt ko mho b 
rocxH. 

Aa, Kojih noexaji k hhm* 


Example 4i Changing from .the dative to the genitive 


Oh cnenmx k spany. 

Oh cnenmx k dpaxy. 

Oh a cneuiHX k cecxpe* 

Ona cnenmx k dadyumH. 

H nay k OKHy 
SI any k ciOAy. 

Example 5: Changing from the 
prefixed verba of 

Oh BomeA b uyeeft. 

Oh boima b KadHHox * 

Ohh Bouwa b KOMHaxy* 

Oua Bonoia b anxeny* 

Mh BOIHAH B OAftHHe. 


Oh cnenmx ox spana* 

Oh cnenmx ox dpaxa* 

Oua cnenmx ox cecxpn* 
Ona onenmx ox dadyuiKH* 
SI HAy ox OKHa. 
fl HAy ox cioas* 

accusative to the genitive with 
motion 

Oh bhuioa ho uyoon. 

Oh bhuioa ho KadHHexa* 
Oua Bumxa H3 komkaxh* 
Oua BHUwa H3 anxeKH* 
MU BHUIAH M3 3A8HHH* 


Patterns for Practice 

In drilling forms which are already familiar to pupils, all 
the drills used for presenting structural points may be used for 
practicing the points. Several additional drills, not suitable 
for presenting structural points, are suitable for drilling al¬ 
ready known points or vocabulary. 

Transformat ion Drills . Transformation drills lend themselves 
to many different types of drill, such as change of number, tense, 
person, and noun to pronoun. 


I: 


u 
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Example 1: Changing to the plural 
Teacher 


Pupil 


Oh xopoumH ynenHic. 

Oh a xoponian yneHHua. 
fl 3flop ob . 

Th Cojish. (tfojibHa). 


Ohh xopomne yveHHKH. 
Ohh xoponme yMSHHUH • 
Mh 3flopOBH• 

BH dOJIbHH. 


Example 2: Changing from the Imperfective Present to the Per¬ 
fective Future and Past 


H ceroflHH nHniy comhh6HH6 • 
Ohh HHorfla bctbbt paHO. 

H ceroflHH nniny comhhohh8. 
Ohh HHoraa bctbbt paHO. 


B 3aBipa Hammiy comhh8hh8. 

Ohh nocJie3aBTpa BCiaHyi paHO. 
H BHepa HanncaJi cohhh8hh8 • 

Ohh no3aBMepa bctojih paHO. 


Patterned Response Drills . Four types of drill for patterned 
responses are suggested to reinforce structures or vocabulary. 
In each type, the answer is closely patterned on the question. 
The patterns outlined below represent gradations in stiuctural 
difficulty. They might be used sequentially for reinforcing 
new content. 


Type 1. Questions requiring yes or no answers. In these ques¬ 
tions, the noun or'pronoun precedes tne verb; tne verb 
precedes the noun ar pronoun; tne particle jih is placed 
between the verb ana noun or pronoun. 


a. iopfl Ji) o<5ht nrpatb n $yTdojx? fla, 4>eflH juoCJht Hrpaxb b <}>yTdcj:. 

b. JIkxJht Soak vnrparb » (JjyTdoJi? 

c. JIiodHT jih 4>e ah Hrpaxt b cfryT- Hot, *efl« h« ^*x5ht Hrpaib b <Jjyx- 

dofl? 6 oji. 

Type 2. The choice question. 

a. *efl« jib<Sht nioKOflafl hjih mo- *efla jibCht moicojiaA (uopoxeHoe). 

b. Mu*Hfleu ? Ha nepBHK hjih bto- Mh Hfleu Ha nepBHfi (Biopofl) axa*. 
poH oxax? 

Type 3. The cued response drill. The cue might be given before 
or after the question. 

Hto 4>eflH jib<5ht? (niOKO^tafl) $eflH jikCut moKOJiafl. 

(UOpOXOHOe) Hio $8 flH JIBdHT? #8AH JtJOdHT M0p0X8H08• 

Ha kotodhH 3 T 3 X mh Hfleu? Mh hash Ha xpeiHB axa*. 

(xpexHtt) 

Type 4. The question whose answer, closely patterned on the 
structure of the question, requires the addition of 
content by the pupil. (This type of question resembles 
type 3, but there is no cue.) 

HTO 4>eflH JIBCHT? #8flH JIBdHT M0p0X8H08• 

Ha kotophK axa* mh hash? Mh haom Ha xpeXHii axax. 

Substitution Drills. These drills, also called replacement 
drills, may be used to reinforce patterns learned through re¬ 
petition and transformation drills, or for substitution where 
the forms not previously learned are identical. 
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Group I: Substitution of the same element of structure 
A. Drilling the forms of verbs (hhtbtb) 

Example: 


Si HHTBIO pyCCKHtf XypHOJI. 

Mu . 

Tu .... 

Bu . 

Oh. 

flaBHA .... 

Ohh .. 


fl HHiaro pyccKHfi xypHaji. 

Mu HHTaeu pyccKHH acypHaji. 

Tu HHTaemB pyccKHH *yp H ajr. 
Bu HHiaeie pyccKHfi *ypHaJi. 
Oh HHiaei pyccKHfi uypHajr. 
flaBHA HHTaoT pyccKHH atypHa ji 
Ohh HHTawr pyccKHH arypHaJi. 


B. Drilling the agreement of adjectives 


Example 1: 


IlaBe^ ceroAHA Cojiqh 

Bapa ceroAHa . 

Hrop& n OJibra ..... 
BopHC yUHUii yHOHHK• 
Jhoa yuHBA yneHHna. 

Example 2: 


IlaseJi ceroAHA dojxen. 

Bapa ceroAHA (JojiBHa. 

Kropi. h OJiBra ceroAHA Oojibhh. 
Bopnc yuHull yneHHK. 

J&I3a yUHBA yHGHHAao 


fl JIJOCJIR) 3T0T AOM. Si H0 
jiwCjih) Toro Aoua. 

(uecTo) 

(AeBOHKa) 

(khhth) 


fl JiYfijiw 3TOT AOU. Si He JimOjim 
Toro Aoua. 

fl jhos5ji!o 3To uecTo. SI He jhoCjiio 
Toro uecTa. 

fl jikxSjiio 3iy AeBOHKy. Si He jiio<5- 

JW TOi! AeBOHKH o 

fl JIwGjim 3TH KHHTH. Si H0 JimGjim 
3THX KHHT. 


Group II: Substitution of different elements of structure 


a. Changes within the basic pattern sentence 

In this exercise, it is advisable on the secondary level to 

elem ® nt of structure in at least two example 
a n ^? n ? ther element * Also, better learning is 
effected if the drill is constructed so that the elements at the 

e " < ? °£ se ? tence 31,6 substituted first, beginning from the 
object through to the subject. 6 


Example: 

<5yA 7 eci b hCjioko. 

. ane^BCHH. 

.. nati. 

. nHTB MOJIOKO. 

Cama.. , 

Mu.. 

* .. 

• • • o caHiaiB AeHBra. 


Si (JyAy eciB hOjioko. 

fiyAy eciB aneJiBCHH. 

H byAy nHTB nafi. 

6yAy nHTB uojioko. 

Caaia CyAei nHTB mojioko. 
Mu <JyAeu nuxb u ojioko. 

Mu CyAOU CHHTaTB A9HBPH. 
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of patterns 


B» Substitution of a series 


Example: 

(HBXaXb) a He HHTBIO. 
Bh aniaeie? 

(nxaBaxb) a ho njiaBa», 
Bh nxaBaeie? 

(HPpaTB Ha CKpHHKe) 

(«7pHTb) 

(roBopMb no-pyccwi) 


Progressive Drills 
different element of 


H He HHTa». 

Bh HHxaexe? 

H He njtBs&t), 

Bh n^raaaeTe? 

H He nrpa» Ha cnpHnne. 
Bh nrpaexe Ha cnpHnne? 
n He KypD. 

Bh icypnie? 

H He roBopn no-pyccitH. 
Bh roBopHTe no-pyccKH? 


' Th ese drills involve the change of a 
structure at every stag.'. 


H dyfly HCKaxb iioero APyra. 
uoii dpax) 

H xoay) 

HafiTH ) 
cboH) 

Baca ) 

! cxapaexca) 

(yBHAexb) 

(cbok HeBecxy) 


H dy#y HCKaxb uoero gpyra. 

B dygy HCKaxb uoero dpaxa. 

H xoay HCKaxb uoero dpaxa. 

H xony HafiiH uoero dpaxa. 

H xoay HaSxH CBoero dpaxa. 

Baca xonex hsKth CBoero dpaxa# 

Baca cxapaexca HafiiH CBoero dpaxa. 
Baca cxapaexca yBHAeib CBoero dpaxa. 
Baca cxapaexca yBHAeib cbobo HeBecxy. 


kg?oined Substitution and Transformation nmi a T „ -u, 
drills, more than SmTIt^i— changifii” single 'pattern 


OHa noxepaaa cbo*> cyuicy. 
(cboh nepaaiKH) 

Jfaoa h Kaxa 
(AeHbrn) 

(uh c nanofi) 


OHa noxepajia cbob cyuKy. 

Ohh noxepajia cboh nepaaiKH. 

•® I3 a h Kaxa noiepajm hx nepaaiKH. 
Maa h Kaxa noiepa^ hx AeHbrH. 
MH c nanofi noxepaxn Hanm AeHbrn. 


Rejoinder-Response Drills, in these drills, pupils are tolri 
^reSlis 1 ” T t0 act and e » »« the apoiipriaje 

the Eussiani listen aid reMa? Pr ?? e ?.“U°S’ pUpils " ,ay Poop at 
these might be supplied orilly'by the wSueilS 


Example 1: Express politeness. 


Box Bam nanei, rpa*AaHna. 
Eojibmoe cnacHdo, rpa»AaHHH. 
Ilpomy HBBHHTb ueHa. 

B decnoKOio Bac? 

Bh npHAexe? IIpaBAa jm? 

Example 2: Express Agreement 


Eoffbmoe cnacado. 

IIo*ajryficia • 

npomaB. 

Haodopox. OaeHb npHaiHo. 

0 yAOBOJibciBHeu. K coxaxeHHio He 
uory. 


OneHb KpacHBaa. 
Xopomo. 
Be^HKOjienHa. 
IIpeKpacHa. 

H irae xoxe. 


oio KpacHBaa napiHHa, He 
Mh xorAa noegeu Ha Aa^y. 
Kenan BnycHaa nnmal 
^yAHRa noroAal 
Mh® ho HpaBHxca axox tfraabu 
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Example 3: Express disagreement. 


BlI B0pH0T6C&! 

3»a nz>eca use HpaBHxen. 

E*i xopomo HyBCTByeio cedn? 
Om recbua yvHutt ae-KOBest. 

H pjbji sail naxb pyd-Jiefi. 

Example 4: Express doubt. 

9xox uoHacxupB 6hji ocHOBan b 
101 7 rofly. 

Om B0jmHafinmfl noox. 
nmcaxeJiH ohbhb doraxue jidah. 

Example 5: Express regret 

Oh ohohb 6oji0H. 

Ero oxen yuep. 

Oh a eme HeBHa flopoBOJia. 
fl noxspHJia cbok) cyinty. 

Bh ono3flajm. 


nHKorflal 

A UHO ... H0COBC0U, 
O’ICHb nJIOXO. 

He coiuramancb. 

Om mxo bh roBopiixet 


HeyxejiB? 


He uozho ChtbI 

ft couH6Baix:b.(He coraamancb) 


Kan xEuib? 

BHpaxax) rJiydoKoe codojtes*- 

HOBaHHe. 

Co^yBciByio b ee tfcwiesHH. 
Borne moHI 
r.pociHie, 


i-i on‘ n ^i?i 10tl — ■ 1 >- ~' t 1 ! 1 audio-lingual program; some comple¬ 
tion drills are formulated by nonverbal clues. Teachers mav 
point to the article or object in question. Other completion 

drills may be used to reinforce learning in situational contexts 
as lollows: 


Example 1: Possessive pronouns 

9xo xexpaoxa yaemuca. 

9xo 6bjiot KaiH. 

9xo flRfla Ajienm h Bapn. 

9xo aBXopynica Oaera. 9xo . . 


Example 2: Demonstrative pronouns 

9xo uoft cxyji. 9xox cxyji uofi. 

9xo xboM KapaHAanr. .... 

.••••... ........o. 

9xo Hanta khhfb. 

9xo Bame nepo. 

9xo no a aaxopy^Ka. ........... 

9xo iboB ... 


9xo ero xexpaAKa. 

9xo ee (tajcex. 

9xo hx waa» 

9xo aBxqpyiuca OJiera. 9xo 
ero aBXopytifca. 

or adjectives 

9xo uoii ciya. 9 toi cxyjr uofi. 

9xo iBofi KapaHAam. 9xox kb- 
paHAarn TBofi. 

9xo Hama KHnra. 9xa Krara Hama* 
9xo Bame nepo. 9xo nepo Bame. 
9xo icoh aBiopymua. 9xa «bxo- 
pyaica if oh . 

9io iBofi mypHaa. 9xox xypHax 
xbo&. 


Example 3: Antonyms and comparisons 


MapHHa OHeHb doraxaa; $oua 
OHOEb <5e ahhM. 

Kojth agopoB. rpnma Cojich. 

9xo moB nepBHM bhshx. 9io 

Ebaokhm mojioao#. Baca..1 

Oxa paHbne npmexajia. Kocth .. 


Mapima oneHb doraxaaj $oua 

OH0Hb deflHHH. 

RoJist 3 flop ob . rpama (Sojibh. 

9xo mo8 nepBHfi bh3hx. 9io 
ero noc^BAHnK bhshx. 

Ebaokhm uo^oaoS. Baca Moxo*e 
EBAOKHUa. 

Om paHbme npHoxama. Kocxa 
nosxe npHexaji. 
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SlZ^nslaticn Drills . Translations ape to be encouraged only 
when 11) the vocabulary has been mastered sufficiently for in¬ 
stant recall, and (2) when the drill is contextually and struc¬ 
turally oriented, as follows: y 

Example: Use of c with the instrumental case 


What’s the matter with Olga? 
What’s the matter with David? 
What’s the matter with her? 
What’s the matter with him? 
What’s the matter with them? 


HTO C Ojlbrofi? 
Hto c flaBHgou? 
Hto c Hefi? 

Hto c hum? 

Hto c HHMH? 


1 • fl xony xJieda. 

I want some meat. 

I want some potatoes. 
I want some water. 


fl xovy xxeda. 

H xovy Macs. 

H XOHJ KapTOmKH. 
H XOHy BOAM* 


Variation Drills . A basic pattern sentence is given in Russian 
in which a change is to be made within the same structural frame. 
The change is given in English to be rendered in Russian by the 
student. 


2 . 


Hot! fleHB poxgeHHH b cfj®BpaJie. 
My birthday is in April. 

My birthday is in August. 

My birthday is in September. 


Mofi pfiBb pOXfleHHH B <J>«Bpajj«. 
MoJi fleHb poM.^einia b anpejia. 
MoM pfiBb poxgeHHH b aBPycze. 
Mofi PfiBb pOXPfiBBB B COHT«dp« 


(For the first part of the chapter, ’’The Textbook 
in Audio-Lingual Presentation” see French for 
Secondary Schools . page 62 to page M77 


t 


Presenting the Structures 


Presentation I 

Step 1. In presenting structures, the use of a pattern drill 
is recommended to teach grammar in use. New structures should 
be, wherever possible, presented through more than one drill. 

In the case of verbs of new conjugations or irregular verbs, 
the repetition drills should be followed by restatement-relay 
drills (directed dialogue) and substitution drills. 

Step 2. The pattern drills might be followed by question- 
answer drills, preferably in the situational context of the 
lesson. 

Step 3* The question-answer material might be incorporated 
into a dialogue or conversational sequence to which simple sup¬ 
plementary material might be added. These ’’dialogues” might 
prepare students for their required audio-lingual experiences. 

Although step 2 should follow step 1, it is not necessary for 
step 3 to come immediately after step 2. In the intervening 
time, pupils may read material containing the new structures 
and vocabulary and may undertake written practice with the items. 
Step 3 might contain material so experienced. 
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Illustration I: Possessive Pronouns 

Step 1: A Pattern Drill (Used in the situational context of 
the textbook material, utilizing new vocabulary which can be 
inferred or review vocabulary.) 

Teacher Pupil 


9tot KapaHflaui tboH 
9tb 0Jiy3Ka tboh. 

9tO M0CTO TB06 • 

9th fleHbTH TB OH• 


Tot KapaHflam uoti 
Ta <5Jiy3Ka hoh. 

To M 6 CT 0 uoe o 
To fleHbTH MOH. 


step 2: The Question-Answer Drill 

9tot KapaHflam tboH? fla, stot KapaHflaut uoU. 

9ia KHHra Baiua? btb KHHra uoh. 

9to nepo tboo? A a » bto nepo uoe* 

Step 3: The Dialogue ... 

(Dialogues with other combinations of pronouns 

might be utilized in the same way.) 


First variation: 

(Supplementary material) 
SjtpaBCTByii, CUerl 
9flpaBCTByH, Bapnl 
Mbh oto KHHra? 

9to moh KHHra* 

(Basic pattern sentence) 

fl ayMaJia., hto 3ia KHHra uoh. 
Her, aTa KHHra He tboh. 
Second variation: 

(Supplementary material) 

9to hoh KHHra. 

(Basic pattern sentence) 

9to aania KHHra? 

Hot, 3tb KHHra tboh. 


Illustration II: Verbs in -ch 


Step 1: The Pattern Drill 

Teacher Pupil 


fl OfleBBBCb yTpOM. 
fl npHnecHBarocb. 

H cue focb • 

Bh ofleBaeTecb yTpOM 

Bh npHHecuBaeTecb. 
Bh cueeTecb. 


fl ofleBarocb yTpou. 
fl npHnecHBawcb. 
fl cuewcb. 

Bh ofleBaeTecb yTpou 
Bh npHHecHBaeTecbo 
Bh cueeTecb. 


Step 2: The Question-Answer Drills 
B KOTOpOM qacy bh Jio*HTecb cnaTb? 

fl Jioxycb cnaTb b flecHTb qacoB. 
Korfla bh uoeTeeb? 
fl UOBCb yTpOUo 



















Presentation II 


patterns Te^l^to p^'a?^ 01 "^ ^aVanf 

Step 1: Dialogue, Illustration: Dative case of pronouns 
Part I 

Mania: Kouy oh ahji *ypna*? 

Ciena: Oh aa-s use sypnaji, 

Eac^drill &£2?£&T&Sl:> 

Part I 

Teacher 

7 uentt ecTh aBTopyHKa. 
y Hac ecTb ai9iopyHKa. 
y teOa ecib asiopyHKa. 
y sac ecib aBTopynKa. 
y Hero ecib aBTopyHKa# 
y Hee ecib aBTopyHKa. 
y hhx ecib aBTopyHKa# 

Part II 


y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 


Pupil 

U6HH 6CTB aBTOpyHKa# 
Hac ecTb aBTopyHKa# 
TeOa ecTb aBTopyHKa# 
Bac ecib aBTopyHKa# 
Hero ecTb aBTopyHKa# 
Hee ecTb aBTopyHKa. 
HHX ecTb aBTopyHKa# 


Te- 


y uohh ecib KHHra# 
y uohh ecib KHHra h 
T pa/uca# 

y Mena ecib KHHra, TeTpan- 
Ka h KapaHflam. 


y uohh ecTb KHHra# 
y M6HH 6CTB KHHra H TeTpaAKa. 

y m 6 hh ecTb KHHra, TeTpaAKa u 

KapaHAam. 


y U6HH COJIHT rOJIOBa. 
y ueHH OOAHT pyKa. 
y U6HH 0OAHT HOra# 

Question-Answer Drills 


Y uenn Cojb&t rojioBa# 

Y M6H£ (5o^ht pyica# 
y ueHfl Cqjimt Hora* 

Practice with the inverted 

n lo rrrjr n*U*. u__, 


The affirmative, when 

cuoTpn Ha uajibHHKa# 
OH CUOTpHT Ha UOJlOffyn 
AeBOHKy. 

Ma CHOTPHM Ha KeHmHHT, 
H BH*y CTOJI, 

Oh BHAHT CTyji, 

Mh BHABU 9TO OKHO. 
fl BHAeA CTOJI# 

Oh bhacji uajibHHKa. 

Oh a BHAejia uojtOAyn ao> 
BOHKy. 

MH BHASJlA 3TO OKHO. 


mastered, might be followed by the negative 

fl He cuoTpio Ha uajibHHKa# 

Oh He CUOTpHT Ha UOJIOAOii AeBOHKH. 

Mh He cuotphu Ha KeHumny. 

H He BH*y CTOJia. 

Oh He bhaht CTyjia. 

Mh He bhahm oToro OKHa. 
a ho bhaoji CTOJia# 

Oh He BHAejt uoxbHHKa# 

Oaa He bhaoji a uouiogyn AasonKy# 

Mh He bhaojih qtovo okhe# 














Presenting Vocabulary and Idioms 

Vocabulary and idioms from- the new lesson may be presented 
audio-lingually when their meanings can be illustrated or im¬ 
plied. Meanings might be clarified by gesture, chalk drawings, 
oantomine, paraphrasing, or definition. The presentation may 
be combined with the structure drills or take the form of a 
repetition drill which might also be followed by other drills, 
such as transformation, substitution, or completion drills. 

The three steps used in presenting the structures may also apply 
to presenting vocabulary or idioms. 

Illustration I: Prepositions Implied Through Gesture 
Step 1: Pattern Drill I - Repetition drill 

Teacher Pupil 


Mums nofifleT b khho c Hbbhom. 
Minna nofifleT b khho c Ko.nefi* 
Mnuia nofifleT b khho c Maine fio 
Mhuib nofifleT b khho c Bepofio 
EopHC nofifleT b khho c bbmh 
H CO MHOfi. 

Kocth nofifleT b khho c to0oH 

H CO MHOfi• 

BH X0THT6 HflTH CO MHOfi? 

BH X0THT6 rOBOpHTb CO MHOfi? 
HofifleT Mnma c BaMH? 

IIofifleT rpnina c BaMH? 

Mans, th xoaeuib hath co mhoH? 
nana, th xoaeuib hath co mhoS? 

Step 2. Question-Answer 

3TO nHCbUO flflfl Kojih * 

3TO nHCbHO W3 Ms B* 
fl nofifly B KHHO 063 B6C • 
fl nofifly B KHHO 063 $OMH* 


Mnma nofifleT b khho c hhm. 

Mnuia nofifleT b khho c hhm* 

Mnma nofifleT b khho c Hefi. 

Mhuib nofifleT b khho c Hefi. 

Eopnc nofifleT b khho c heme. 

Kocth nofifleT b khho c Haun. 

fl xoay HflTH c BauH* 
fl xony rOBOpHTb c BaMH* 

Ra, oh nofifleT co MHOfi* 

Ra, oh nofifleT co MHOfi. 

Ra, a oneHb xoay hath c to0oH* 
Ra, a oaeHb xoay hath c ToOofi. 


RXSl H6P0? 

Rm H66? 

B:,*» M6HHT H6y*6JIK? 
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READING 


Introduction 

The ability to read the foreign language with comprehension 
and enjoyment and without recourse to translation into English 
is the aim of teaching reading as a communication skill. As 
soon as the audio-lingual foundation has been laid, reading 
should be begun. Details on the introduction of reading after 
the prereading phase are given below in the section entitled 
"Transition to the Written Word." 

Reading may be basic or supplementary to the learning situation. 
It may be undertaken for information, for study, for pleasure, 
and for appreciation. In all cases, the reading should provide 
satisfaction to the learner. It should therefore be properly 
graded and taught so that a sufficient amount of facility in 
comprehension is achieved. Strong motivation and appeal to per¬ 
manent interests will assist pupils in their pursuing reading 
with greatest effectiveness. 

Types of Reading . Reading may be intensive, extensive, or 
supplementary. It may also be oral or silent. Intensive reading 
implies that this activity is controlled and under the guidance 
of the teacher. It does not necessarily imply a slow, detailed 
analysis of the text, but it does involve comprehension of the 
content and the examination and study of its new words and struc¬ 
tures. Extensive reading denotes more independent reading of a 
greater quantity of material, but it should be remembered that 
reading in a foreign language will in itself curtail the amount 
in comparison to the quantity of sucn reading in one's native 
language. Extensive reading in the foreign language aims pri¬ 
marily at rapid comprehension of the content and generally avoids 
detailed study in any form. 

Emphasis should be placed on intensive reading in the begin¬ 
ning years but should be decreased gradually as the student pro¬ 
gresses to upper levels. Extensive reading should be introduced 
only after the student has acquired facility in reading simple 
texts. However, some sightreading may be practiced even in the 
early years when the teacher considers it appropriate and dif¬ 
ficulties are removed beforehand. In the upper grades the quan¬ 
tity of extensive reading should be augmented so that pupils may 
increase their skill in reading, read independently, and cover 
more ground. 

The content of the reading material at all levels should be 
authentic linguistically and culturally. Selection of the mate¬ 
rial should be guided by the relative ability of the student. 

It should be neither too difficult nor too easy. 

Reading supplementary to intensive and extensive reading should 
be an integral part of the foreign language course. It should 
be designed to enrich pupils' knowledge of the foreign country 
and inspire them to read in the foreign language on their own. 
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Selection of Reading Materials . Reading material should be 
chosen with regard to its suitability at various levels of 
learning. The material should be generally appealing to the 
interests of secondary school pupils and adapted to their read¬ 
ing ability and maturity in the various grades, relative to the 
different types of reading as described above. Suggestions for 
materials suitable for pupils are given in the chapter entitled 
"The Reading Program." 

It is recommended that the publications be pleasing to the 
eye. They should be attractively and firmly bound, clearly 
printed, well edited, and effectively illustrated in order to 
arouse the student’s interest and invite him to read. They 
should furnish the necessary vocabulary and a variety of effec¬ 
tive exercises for the mastery of the reading. 

A proper balance between literature and- material derived from 
areas of knowledge such as science, art, and customs should be 
maintained. 

The most fruitful period of nurturing individual reading habits 
is in th^ adolescent years. The good teacher can extend the 
scope of his pupils’ interests, add variety to their tastes, and 
increase the range of their intellectual resources.' It is the 
responsibility of the foreign language department to provide an 
adequate collection of reading materials. For extensive and 
supplementary reading, collaboration with the school librarian 
can facilitate and lighten the ta 3 k of the teacher. 


TEACHING READING 


Intensive Reading 

Intensive reading is intended to develop the ability to under¬ 
stand the written language without the intermediary of English. 

It serves to build an active as well as a recognitional vocab¬ 
ulary. The reading material may be used not only as a basis for 
oral discussion, but also to develop appreciation of language 
patterns and style. 

In the early years, intensive reading should be undertaken in 
class under the direction of the teacher. During these years, 
emphasis should be placed on oral presentation. It is su gg ested 
that pupils read aloud in order to facilitate the association of 
the spoken word with the written symbol. Choral reading after 
the teacher’s model helps develop skill. If properly done, read¬ 
ing aloud helps to improve pronunciation, intonation, and fluency. 
Through this reading, additional vocabulary and structural pat¬ 
terns may be learned. 

Since the procedures in intensive reading should be adjusted 
to the pupils’ progress as they continue their study of the for¬ 
eign language, suggestions for the presentation of material dur¬ 
ing different stages of development will be outlined. 

Transition to the Written Word . After the audio-lingual foun¬ 
dation has been laid, the activity of reading may be undertaken. 
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Caution must be exercised in the transfer from the prereading 
phase to the introduction of reading material, since it is at 

fv!o S w£?Mn that pupils will first be systematically exposed to 
the writing system (i.e. the printed word) and will be asked to 
associate it with the sound system. Only the content used audio- 
imgually is to be presented visually at this stage. 

Reading means a special acquaintance with graphic shapes, and 
P artl cularly with patterns of these shapes in their rela¬ 
tion to patterns of sound. The work will involve teaching the 

spelling* 11 * S1 ® n ^^ cant features of the major patterns of Russian 

iS ^ read 5f acc lV ainted with one set of graphic symbols, 
different from the set he is now being asked to learn. Therefore 

d0Uble P roblem > (D learning a new set of graphic’ 
ym ols; (2) learning the patterns of graphic shapes in their re- 
lation to the patterns of sound. 


The identification of the graphic shapes of the letters of the 
Russian alphabet will be made by the use of the dialogue mate- 
rials a nd perhaps their supplements, all of which are already 
laminar. At the same time will come the development of habits 
of instantaneous and automatic recognition and response to the 
patterns of visual shapes that' correspond to the patterns of 
auditory shapes constituting the signals of the Russian language. 
In this matter, we shall be far less concerned with matching 
individual letters and individual sounds than with correlating 
letter sequences and sound-sequences. It is not so much that ji 
is sometimes palatalized and sometimes not as it is that in jiot 
it has one sound -^nd in JieT it has another. 


At this stage of the development of reading skill, the pupil 
should have a lot of practice listening to the reading of the 
materials mentioned as he follows them visually in the text. 
Listening practice should be followed by the pupil's oral read¬ 
ing of the same materials. 


Among some of the pupil's problems in reading might be: 

Projecting native sounds in relation to Russian letter- 
sequences which contain shapes related to English letter- 
and-sound shapes: goKTop, Auepnica, iihkhhk, agpec, aiti, 
Kajiengapb, TopT 

2. Producing native sounds in response to Russian letter 
sequences which contain shapes related to English letter- 
shapes but are not symbols for the same sounds: nope, poi. 

H8M, TOM, OH 

3. Meeting completely or largely unfamiliar visual shapes 
which may or may not be phonetically familiar: Jttipa*, map*, 
apfl, H6K, UeHTp, KpHCT 

4. Confusing shapes which closely resemble one another ' 
visually but which differ in varying degrees phonetically: 
geg» Jiem inyu, meKa; ojio, 3 to 

One of the major goals of reading activities at this time 
should be to train the pupil to make automatic oral responses 
to the graphic patterns corresponding to the auditory patterns 
representing the communication signals of the language and to 


















train him to supply those signals (patterns of pitch, stress, 
and pause) which vre missing from the graphic representation 
of this or any other writing system and which are indispensable 
to reading with understanding. 

1. If the content mastered audio-lingually is in the form of 
a dialogue with utterances in a predetermined order, the follow¬ 
ing steps are recommended to initiate reading: 

a. Pupils repeat the dialogue orally several times just be¬ 
fore the printed text of the same content is given to them. 

b. They repeat t"he dialogue orally several times with the 
written text before them, associating the oral with the 
written form. It is important that this superimposition 

of the verbal on the written words be done in a manner that 
is casual and not analytical. 

c. Pupils may then repeat the dialogue to themselves (silently) 
as they follow the printed text. This silent "reading" 
should be done a sufficient number of times in class or as 
homework so that pupils become thoroughly familiar with it. 

2. If the material pupils have learned audio-lingually has 
been in the form of a variety of expressions (not in any pre¬ 
determined order), the reading should first be composed of these 
identical patterns or expressions. In this case, the content, 
exactly as it will appear in its written fonn, should be pre¬ 
sented as follows: 

(Note: The oral pattern in steps a, b, and c might be given either 
by the teacher or a voice on tape.) 

a. The teacher reads orally while the pupils listen but do 
not look at any printed material. 

b. The teacher repeats the oral reading while the pupils now 
follow silently the printed text. 

c. The teacher repeats the oral reading of the same text, 
but in short phrases and with pauses; the pupils repeat 
the phrase in chorus while reading from the text. 

d. The teacher and pupils read together the entire selection 
without unnatural pauses and in chorus. 

e. As pupils demonstrate proficiency, they may read aloud 
individually. 

3. When pupils first start to read recombinations of patterns 
learned audio-lingually, the above steps are also recommended. 

Of course, the pupil need not be kept to dialogue materials 
or other materials mastered audio-lingually, even in the first 
year. Further skill in reading will be developed through the 
reading of familiar materials in various recombinations and will 
eventually exceed primarily spoken materials in every way. Af¬ 
ter mastery of exercises, including familiar materials to the 
point of performing them, without conscious effort, the pupil 

will be led to the recognition and comprehension of materials . “ » 

which are increasingly less characteristic of conversation. 

Skill is always to be developed to the point of comprehension 
with a minimum of conscious effort. 

(For the rest of the chapter on reading, see French for Sec¬ 
ondary Schools or German for Secondary Schools . pages £2277) 
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WRITING 


Teaching Writing 

Writing in the foreign language without resorting to transla¬ 
tion from the English is the main objective of the fourth skill. 

The writing is based primarily on what pupils can say. 

Although writing has a lesser role in the audio-lingual ap¬ 
proach to foreign language study, it is important in reinforcing 
audio-lingual learnings, in fixing expression and vocabulary 
learned through reading, and in giving pupils an opportunity 
for written self-expression. Also, it is through writing that 
the student better observes the intricacies of the language and 
eventually arrives at a certain degree of accuracy. 

Broadly speaking, two levels of written expression may be 
distinguished. The one follows a model and is guided or imitative. 
The other, the expression of an individuality, is free and creat¬ 
ive. 


Writing may be initiated soon after the student has been intro¬ 
duced to reading. It is imperative that good habits of writing 
accurately, and eventually, automatically, be established from 
the very start. Since Russians in their handwriting use the 
cursive form, this form is the one that should be taught. When 
referring to the letters of the alphabet, the teacher should 
name them in Russian. The following suggestions may be helpful 
to the students when introducing the Russian cursive characters: 


. stress the hooks in 


| C IL J cMs f 


. stress the short tails in ; these tails are made dif¬ 


ferently than the tail in , for example. 
. stress the distinguishing shapes in ; 


the first letter 


has a smooth curve, while the second is angular. 

. stress the relative shapes of £>jl* 

with J- ; the former 

letters are always written below the midline, whereas Jr 
extends above it. } 

'S',?''fI* look similar to their corresponding printed 
characters a, p, y, x; they do not represent the same sounds 
as the English alphabet characters of similar shapes. 

AAjf Mi) not look similar to their corresponding 

printed characters g, k, 2, n, x these cursive l'vt^'irs do 


not represent the same sounds as the English alphabet 
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characters of similar shapes* 

are similar in shape to the English 
alphabet characters, but do not represent the same sounds 
as the English alphabet characters of similar shapes. 

, Arts and are frequently so written in order to avoid 
confusion. 

The following errors may be made by the student at the early 
stages of writing because of interference from his native lan¬ 
guage habits,; 

Writing T&instead of "fO . Tell the student that both the 

capital and the small letters are written alike; the differ¬ 
ence is only in the relative size. 

writJng>dCA'instead of/W^, especially in joining letters 

( ) . 

Joining letters should be thoroughly explained. 

Writing 4* instead of bo. 

Writing instead of X(X). 

Drill to obviate these errors in forming Russian letters should 
be practiced from the very start. The teacher should make peri¬ 
odic check of all written work. 

After the cursive forms of all the letters have been drilled 
individually, the student may then proceed to join them in words. 
The teacher illustrates the joining of the letters by writing on 
the board a number of words selected from those already audio- 
lingually experienced. Enough words will be written by the 
teacher and copied by the pupils to contain examples of each 
letter of the alphabet, including capitals as well as small 
letters. 

In the early stages, imitative writing should be emphasized. 

The student should practice writing by copying the identical 
material which he has mastered during the phases of hearing, 
understanding, speaking, and reading. Practice in copying ex¬ 
actly a few sentences in authentic language helps the student 
to learn the correct written form and minimizes the possibility 
of error. After the cursive forms of all the letters have been 
drilled individually, meaningful word groups and not single 
words should be practiced. Automatic control of the Russian 
script in response to oral and written stimuli is the goal. 

(For the rest of the chapter on writing, see French for Sec¬ 
ondary Schools . pages 94ff and German for Secondary Schools , 
pages 96ff.) 
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CULTURE 


Introduction 

generally accepted that language itself is both the major 
mu 1C i e °* culture anc * the most important aspect of culture. 
Therefore, when teachers are giving instruction in the Russian 
language, they are, by virtue of that very fact, teaching Rus¬ 
sian culture. Whatever additional views may be held regarding 
the nature and teaching of culture, the important principle for 
teachers of Russian in our schools to adhere to is that all 
classroom activities should unswervingly contribute to the de¬ 
velopment of the four basic skills through hearing, speaking, 
r ® ad ^S> and writing. Russian dances and balalaika-strumming 
should never comprise any part of regular class activities in 
this sequence. 

. f? s ® ct ^-° n Syllabus gives certain background mate¬ 

rial for understanding the Russian people, it is not that this 
information is not available elsewhere or that it should be read 
in English by or to the pupils. It is rather that the presenta- 
tion here is meant to integrate certain notions of Russia into 
a coherent whole. It is also meant to be a guide to teachers 
in the selection of some of the materials of instruction, par¬ 
ticularly at the third and fourth levels of a four-year sequence 
beginning m grade 9. 


The USSR: The Land and the People 


Geography 


Even though the USSR spans two continents, historically the 
Russian considers himself a European rather than an Asiatic. 

The vastness (npociop) of his native land is well illustrated 
y.the existence of ten time zones. A Russian is always con¬ 
scious of being an integral part of this "vastness." The end¬ 
less steppes, the taigas, the tundras, and the manv large rivers 
of his country further contribute to this feeling.' Being ex¬ 
posed to this environment may have developed in him an intuitive 
sense of conmunal fellowship. More than half of the population 
peasants living on the land -- come into close contact with 
and have a de ^ly religious outlook. The Russian feels 
that the soil (ncmsaj is the source from which he draws his 
strength. He-is proud of his native land which he calls mother¬ 
land (po/oma). During World War II the Soviet government used 
to its good advantage this love for the motherland and called 
the war the "Great Patriotic War" (Bejmicaa OreHeciBe Ha aa boMbb ) 
just as the Russian war of liberation following Napoleon's in- * 
vasion was called the "Patriotic War" ( OreHecTBeHuaa Boibia). 


Although the Soviet Union is the largest continuous land mass 
m the world and has almost three times the area of the United 
States, it is for the most part hemmed in on all sides. To the 
north extend the icy Arctic wastes and to the south lie the 
Caspian Sea and the Black Sea, exit from which for centuries 
has been controlled by a foreign power. To the east stretch 
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the Ural mountains and thousands of miles of Siberian hinterland. 

A journey from Moscow to Vladivostok via the trans-Siberian Rail¬ 
way takes about ten days. There are no natural barriers in the 
west and it is from this direction that western ideas have pene¬ 
trated. But the Russian also remembers that this is the path by 
which a number of foreign invaders have come, and the Russian 
state has always tried to control contact with the west. Hence, 
just as before the "westernization” of Russia by Peter the Great, 
so at the present time the Soviet citizen finds himself cultur¬ 
ally isolated and economically '"'hind the times as far as the 
western world in concerned. As in the past, however, he is ever 
eager to penetrate barriers to the outside world. He often feels 
inferior when he chances to compare his standard of living with 
that enjoyed in the Wesc. To offset this feeling of inferiority, 
the Kremlin, by publicizing long-range plans, setting production 
quotas, and devising slogans, urges the people to "catch up to 
and surpass the United States." 

Traits of the Russian People 

Like the varied ano intense climate of his country, the Rus-^ 
sian character, too, is apt to be unpredictable. This trait of 
unpredictability is particularly observable in his so-called 
"ambivalent personality." He oscillates between extremes of joy 
ana sadness, hope and despair, order and anarchy, creativity and 
destruction, industry and laziness, love and hate, good and evil. 
The psychological make-up of a Russian is paradoxical. The con¬ 
temporary Soviet poet, Evgeni Evtushenko, illustrates this point 
in these words: "I am thus and not thus; I am industrious and 
lazy, determined and shiftless. I am shy and impudent, wicked 
and good; in me is a mixture of ever/thing from the west to the 
east, from enthusiasm to envy..." Russian literature, too, a- 
bouncs in heroes having contradictory traits, such as many char¬ 
acters in Dostoevsky and in more recent novels by Dudintsev -- 
Not by Bread Alone ("He xJieCou e ahhhii ") -- and by Kochetov — 

The Brothers Evshov ("BpaTM EpniOBH"). In music and folk dancing 
tnere is always present extremes in rhythm, tempo, and tonal color 
-- the shifting from the joyful to the melancholy -- from the 
major to the minor keys. 

Ethnic Groups 

Within the Soviet Union live some 1L0 recognized ethnic groups 
in 16 republics. Unlike the United States, the USSR is not a 
"melting* pot." Assimilation of minority ethnic groups, such as 
the Jews, Armen, ^ns, and Georgians into the dominant culture has 
been slow and almost negligible. Of the Soviet population of 
218 million, the Great Russians predominate in language and pol¬ 
itics. The Ukrainians and Byelorussians also belong to the 
Slavic family. 

Among the largest and most important ethnic minority groups 
in the USSR, the Ukrainians have long demonstrated their intense 
desire for independence, although it was not until the eighteenth 
century that the Ukrainians were generally regarded as a separate 
and distinct people. 

The rise of nationalism among the nineteenth century intelli¬ 
gentsia underscored the apparent differences between the Great 
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from Kiev (once 
had aroused strong 


Russia,,,, cno Ukrainians. Throughout their history the Ukrain¬ 
ians looked toward the west for cultural borrowings. Just as. 
centuries before, the transfer' of the Government 
the center of Russian civilization) to Moscow ... _ 

Ukrainian antagonism, so aid the modern collectivization 01 
agriculture. Occupying a rich fertile plain, the Ukraine pro¬ 
duces about naif of the grain supply of the USSR. In order to 
carry out tne intensive electrification policy started by Lenir 
construction of hydroelectric plants has had a prominent place 
in Soviet fivt-year plana, and the colossal Dnieper Lam, 
resembles our own Grand Coulee Dam, is in the UKraine. 
altation of Taras Shevchenko, their beloved poet and the claim 
that Ukrainian is not a dialect of Russian but a language in 
its own right are other indications of a strong nationalist 
feeling among these people. It is interesting to note that many 
officials in the Kremlin, including Khrushchev, are of Jkraiman 
origin. 

The Georgians, too, long resisted joining the Soviet Republics. 
Their nationalistic enthusiasm abated somewhat when a Georgian, 
Josef Stalin, became Premier. They accepted Cnristianity in the 
fourth century and from that time on were in contact with Byzan¬ 
tium and Europe. The Georgians highly prize this traditional 
tie with the East and West, as well as the fine literature 
have evolved since the Middle Ages, 
language, religion, and folklore in 

struggle for existence against such giants as the Turks, the 
Persians, and the Russians. They possess a warm humor, a rol- 


whi ch 
The ex- 


they 

They have kept intact their 
the face of a continual 


licking bravado, and a wily sense of cunning. 


interesting ethnic 


The Turko-Tatar (Turkic) peoples are a most 
group. These Moslems, living in various parts of southeastern 
Russia and central Asia, are historically remnants of the many 
migrations from the East. Subjugated by the Tsarist government 
during the second half of the nineteenth century, they have main¬ 
tained their national identity and their Muslim faith. Through 
a pan-Turkic movement, many tried to gain their independence 
during the Revolution. Their attempts kindled a strong feeling 
of nationalism among the Uzbek, Turkmen, Tadjik, Kirghiz, an 
Kazakh peoples. Although there are still nomads living among 
them in the vast desert areas of the republic, the 
the USSR chiefly follow an agrarian economy. 

manner, men shave their heads and wear high fleece caps. Pos¬ 
sessing very few natural resources, this republic has not seen 
much industrial development. 


Turkmen in 
In the traditional 


The Family 

The family is a basic institution of Soviet society. In the 
earlier years of Bolshevik power, the government set out to 
abolish the traditional family unit, but failed miserably. To¬ 
day the State recognizes the family as an important social ana 
educational force in preparing the child for his responsible 
role in Soviet life. Together with the school and youth organ¬ 
izations, such as the Octobrists ( OKTadpaTa) , the Pioneers and 
Komsomol Youth (ilHOHepii h KoucouoJifeUK) , the family teaches the 
child to be obedient and submissive to his parents, his teachers, 
and his leaders in the government. The Soviet state, like the 
traditional Russian communal system (uap), exercises a most 
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active control over parents in the rearing of their offspring. 
Actually, this concept of maintaining strict discipline in the 
home is not altogether new; it may be found in the 16th century 
AouocTpott in which there are rules on how to bring up children. 

In the majority of Russian families the mother and father work. 
T his situation usually leaves the child in the care of the grand¬ 
mother Ibadynwa) who exercises an influence over him that often¬ 
times is incompatible with that fostered by the State. The 
grandmother, being of an older generation, is more than likely 
to instruct her grandchild in Russian folklore, customs, tradi¬ 
tions, and religion. The grandmother's role in the home may 
have been one of the reasons that the State has spurred the 
establishment of boarding schools. 

Living conditions and the housing shortage still pose a problem 
for the well-being of a family. This situation has been a popular 
theme for satirists. The Twelve Chairs ("ZtoeHa/waTb cTyjibdB") 
by Ilf and Petrov is a humorous work which satirizes the housing 
situation. Poorly-constructed and overcrowded apartments with 
very little privacy have detracted from the home as a focal point. 
T e pressures of outside activities -- factory meetings, the ob¬ 
servance of political holidays, voluntary overtime work, and the 
j ke have further weakened the home. During the past two 
decades the Soviet family has become smaller in number and less 
religious. Divorce has been made more difficult to obtiin (part¬ 
ly because of the declining birth rate) by increasing the cost 
involved and by requiring an official public announcement that 
must appear in a newspaper. At the same time, the role of the 
mother in the household was strengthened with the passing of the 
patriarchal system. 

f tb e Soviet woman in the economy is not fiction but 

fact. According to Soviet statistics, women comprise 45 p' - cent 
of the total labor force in industry and 58 per cent ofthe work- 
ers on the collective and state farms (kojixo3h h ccbxosh ). Aside 
£nn m nnn eir man “ al labor » it is interesting to note that there are 
isn’nnn women doct °rs, 1,400,000 women teachers, and another 

women engaged in scientific research. In view, too, of 
°« t 2 ta ?5 ing P erfor mances in international track and field 
Qmfii S an ^ othar feats requiring physical strength, it is no 
small wonder that the Soviet government gives recognition to 
their achievements and their devotion to the cause of Communism. 

Education 

»HlIl!c!l! SSian i f,aS ? n extra ordinary respect for education and 
educated people. In providing youth with an education, the State 
in return expects them to contribute their best efforts in 
studies and,later, when they serve the State. While seemingly 
emphasizing non-discrimination on grounds of race, color, sex 
language, and national or social origin, the State does discrim- 

Russian" in°farf polltl ° al beliefs and opinions. The educated 
Russian, in fact, is a product of a State-operated system of 

1S - ln f ? rCe °" a11 levels fr ° m preschool years 
up through the university. Communist-controlled and oriented 

fieldr^f^ 6 " 1 ^^ 126 ! 5 ! scientific-materialistic approach in all 
° f human knowledge. The belief is that, by training and 
self-improvements, man can eventually overcome his heredity. 
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*“ ard ? d H on * y / after f ° ur years of research work. The Russian word 
f. at udent (cTjaeHT) is used only on the university level while 

«d secondary°levels. ^“ P ^ 1 ' 13 

tn^P ® agen ? e ? s for learning permeates the entire struc- 

SVV 0 ’ 1 ! 11 society. The Russian has an insatiable thirst 
for books and reading. "A bpok is a most faithful friend a 

earlv^n^l ?fp W ^" e u? e *" H-* maxim that a Russia n learns quite 
rlnriL f His , readin S is controlled by the State and in¬ 
cludes the propaganda required by the State. Nonetheless the 
Russian does read Shakespeare and many approved classics foSnd 
m western literature. He is fascinatedly such Ame^cln 

TVain rS Tnhn E q? e?t h Hei J! lng ^ a ^ Arthur Miller, Jack London, Mark 
Twain, John Steinbeck, and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. A tvnical 

scene in any city is the thick clusters of sidewalk book stalls 
around which flock people of all ages and walks of life. 

Recreation 

*r! USe D 0f - he h ? usi , ng shortage and crowded living conditions 
at home, Russians m the cities generally go out of doors for 
their recreation. The most popular form of diversion is the 
n p oryjKa or stroll. With the automobile still difficult to 
SJXHJ* the P eo Pl e walk a great deal more than Americans do. 
ithin walking distance, for example, one usually finds a Park 

men t "part 6 for d which ^ <**»>. a knd ff amus^- 

““‘PJ which one pays a nominal admission fee. There 

a n b ° ut flf ^: y auch P arks in Moscow alone. Some are quite large. 
Here one can find a great variety of recreational activities: 
free moving pictures, concerts, dancing to Russian "jazz " chess 

ppet 5 how3 ’ b °a“"S. tennisT volleybaJl, Sd i„ on 

Some parks even have a circus, always well attended. The lare- 

PodvkhM patronized parks (Cokoahhkb, HsuamioBCKHii, and 

rop»KHtl) also provide equipment for some team sports. Over 

^p^I e ? dS ° n€ C fi‘ rent a n ° ne “ da y" cabin with meals, although 
nark generally a waiting list for these. At the JhrKaam 

Ear^r — hlS ° holce of winter sports — some for individual 
participation, others for spectators. 

Qn ^^ her T fo ™ of recreation growing in popularity is competitive 
sports. In February the Soviet national skating championship 

dfsnnaai ar a Tjen; *- n Stadium. At JfymauKB one has at his 

fields 1 Pnyina P °b tS arenas, gymnasiums, and outdoor playing 

B °p ln f’ tanni f» basketball, swimming, water polo, and 
n re fe w fu d * t*" H3M aHjroBCKH« one can ride on a Tpoffita, 

program horses \ The aiffl of the Russian sports 

p ogram is not only to provide competition within the Soviet 

SEStmoS °Tta ?L°? UCe “S? ta " d?n e «**•<»« for international 
competition. The State expects its athletes to win eold medals 

^ uss ^- ans are reluctant to compete in a sport 

take h fSst h pLca n0t i e ? cel l “U ™ * hich they fee ^ they cannSt 
a?vono St 2 lace * In track and field events the Russians have 
given a good account of themselves in the Olympics as well as 
in various other international meets. The nSne of B^umel, ?or 
instance, has become familiar to sports fans all over the world 
Russian women, even more successful than their male counterparts 
have been taking first-place honors consistently? Te^spo??s ’ 
such as soccer, hockey, backetball, and volleyball attract 
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participants and spectators in all parts of the country from the 
kolkhoz to the factory. Large stadiums have been built in the 
larger cities. 

Some Russians enjoy playing ji ania, a game resembling American 
baseball. Others are fond of bicycle and motorcycle riding. 

The more affluent city dwellers have their summer cottage 7flana) 
in the country where they can relax from the pressures of city 
life. Workers on the kolkhoz and in the factory, who have suc¬ 
cessfully fulfilled their production quotas receive a bonus from 
the State -- usually a short stay at a health resort (caHaTopafi). 
Mushroom picking and piaying dominoes (aombho), checkers (manual) 
or chess (mamaTH) are also popular pastimes. 

The opening of the "EojibinoH TeaTp" in Moscow heralds the begin¬ 
ning of the winter season. Tickets for performances of the 
ballet or opera are sold out months in advance. The most beloved 
works performed are the ballets Swan Lake ( "JltoCeflHHOs oaepo"), 
Sleeping Beauty ( "Cnamaa KpacasHga” ), and Romeo and Juliet ("Pou«o 
h Sxyjibe TTa" ), and the operas "Eopac rcgysoB," "EbtskhM ©Heraas" 
and "nmcoBaa gaua." During the winter, also the Tchaikovsky 
international musical competitions are held in Moscow. Entrants 
from all parts of the world give expert performances. The Amer¬ 
ican pianist, Van Cliburn, attained world fame as a result of 
his gaining first place in one of these competitions. 

Russians are particularly fond of puppet shows (KjrKOJibHHfi 
TeaTp). The Obratsov puppets in Moscow are among the best in 
the world. The winter carnival, patterned after the old pre- 
lenten uacJieHHua of tsarist days, attracts big crowds. Skating 
and troika rides sharpen an appetite for such refreshments as 
6 jmmi 0 napoxitH, cochckh, icojidaca, neJibueHH, and other 3aitycKH. 

Russians like to go sightseeing. In Moscow some favorite 
sights might include: KpeuJib, i*aB30JiaM JteHHHa, IVM, xpau CBHToro 
BacjMna E^axeHHoro, MockobckhH yHHBepcHTei, TpeTbflKOBCRaa ra juio- 
pea, EoJibmoB TeaTp, fleTCKufi wap, ueipo, AHHauo (ctqthoh), 
h CBaTO-TpoHUKH0 uoHacTupb b 3aropcK3. In Leningrad the Rus¬ 
sians frequent such places as the dpiuiTax (3 huhhH gB opep ), 
HcaaxeBCRBS codop, KasaacKHH codop, IleTpogBopeu, HcbckhH npocnexT, 
n©TponaBJiOBCKaa xpenocTb, AaunpajrreficTBO, KhpobckhH TeaTp, b 
C uOJIbHHfi • 


Religion 

In view of the materialistic basis of the Soviet system of 
government, it is not surprising that the Communists oppose 
religion. The Church-State relationship that existed before 
the Revolution is no longer tolerated. In fact, even though 
religion is practiced by millions, it is strictly controlled 
by the State. Freedom of worship is granted under the Consti¬ 
tution to Baptists, Jews, Moslems, Russian Orthodox, and other 
religious sects, but in reality all are subject to the dictates 
of the Party. While making temporary concessions to the prac¬ 
tice of religion, the Party by no means has given up its politi¬ 
cal and scientific propaganda against it. After two decades of 
burning and closing churches and liquidating the clergy, the 
Communists discovered in 1937 that religion was like the head 
of a nail: "the harder it was struck, the deeper it was driven," 
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l h t U ^ esorted t0 tactics of coexisting with an enemy that 
cannot be destroyed immediately, but who they believe will in 
time weaken ano collapse by itself. Khrushchev's much publi- 
oiced threat to "bury” the United States is an illustration of 
this policy. 

When the Germans invaded the Soviet Union in 1^41 the govern- 

So™u,V t a ^ Pe a; er '\ t ° us V? e ohurch e ° bolsie^ iSra?” 

ationalism, and patriotism. Relaxing their hostile propaganda 

£ hurch > the Red rulers reopened the doors of P many 
closed churches and reestablished the Patriarchate which had 7 
been abolished earlier. Stalin saw that the Church was contrib¬ 
uting a valuable service to the nation. Remembering thedSeo- 
sea.ed piety of the Russian faithful and their traditional P 
f aaF °" se l n tl ?! s ° f n ? tional crises, the Kremlin decided that 
controlled. C0U ^ be relied u P on for its loyalty if carefully 

The°wfH re H ently re ^ gion ^ has been sub jected to new attacks. 

The wide dissemination of atheist propaganda helps to explain 
the ignorance and indifference of Soviet youth toward reli^on 
the vario ^ s faiths, the historic Russian Orthodox holds a 
historic 6C Lr?tfl tl0n P ? rtlj \ because it represents a national and 
to Jevi5e‘. 66 "" elements the Soviet regime is trying 

The gregarious nature of the Russian and his dependence or t-hp 
community to heip share his joys and sorrows find P expression not 
only m the Communist collective (kcwuiokthb ) but also in the 
Russian Orthodox Church. Within this Church the believers prav 
more fervently and experience their faith more fully in the P e cu- 

EX^n? 1 ^ 1 (c0<3 ° pHOCTb . ) * This does not mean that a Russian 
r.h. i ndlVldual . 1Sm ?? an individual personality; we know of his 
Shared anri fPJl 16 ' ^ the Russian personality has been strongly 
within tit lnflae " ced by the communal way of life experienced & 
living f^rS HP f i V" the Present Soviet kowakthb and by the 
living force of codopHOCTB found in the Russian Church. 

Government and Politics 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, a totalitarian 
state consisting of sixteen republics spread out over two concin- 
ents, has its roots deep in Russian history, it is quite different 
bhe autocratic government of the tsars. UndeAhe Holy Rus- 
?"P ire the P sar was an autocrat who employed traditional 

th^hurrh"? SUC i aS the arm y> police, government agencies, and 
th_ v.hurch to rule over his people. Under communism Soviet 

mainfainTn l0yS H theSe ^ a r d ° ther totalitar ian techniques both for 
maintaining order and for creating a new kind of society. 

To govern this huge country of more than 200 million people 
two separate but well-coordinated institutions have been set up- 
Thp 1S tbe 3oviet state and second is the Communist Party.’ 

out hv thp^ rrieS • °* t a tih ? domestic and foreign policies worked 7 
?“L b L * C ° mmU ? lst Party * The State consists of a pyramid- 
1-ke Svrucuure whose base is made up of thousands of local soviets 

terned n afJpr°fh W ° rker r de P uties ‘ Today's local soviets are pat¬ 
terned aftei the nineteenth century Russian councils known asthe 

zemstvos (aeueno). Above these are the district (pJSSAovietl 
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and the regional or provincial (odJiaeTb) soviets, and above 
these are the soviets of the republics. Thus, tier upon tier, 
the structure rises to the All-Union Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
the sovereign power of the country. Concerning itself mainly 
with legislative matters, the Supreme Soviet or parliament is 
composed of two chambers: (1) the Council of the Union with more 
than 600 deputies supposedly elected by the people, and (2) the 
Council of Nationalities with approximately the same number of 
deputies, but elected on the basis of nationality. The actual 
day-by-day government of the country rests, however, in the 
Council of Ministers, or cabinet, appointed by the Supreme Soviet 
upon recommendation of the Communist Party. 

The most powerful organization, the Communist Party, completely 
controls every branch of national and local government. It should 
not be confused with the soviets or councils. From the center out 
to the remotest villages, these two institutions, the State and 
the Communist Party, run parallel — each with its own newspapers, 
headquarters, and officials. The official Soviet newspaper in 
Moscow, for example, is H 3 B 6 CThh while the official Communist 
newspaper isIIpaBfla. It should also be noted that the Communist 
Party is the only legal political party permitted in the Soviet 
Union. 

The center of communist power lies in the Central Committee 
which is composed of three parts: the Presidium, the Secretariat, 
ana the Committee of Party Control. The Presidium (formerly 
known as the Politburo) has far-reaching power and deals with 
matters of government policy. The Secretariat concerns itself 
mainly with administration and personnel. The Committee of Party 
Control sends out agents to all parts of Russia to observe and 
report on "weak” members. 

Through its monopoly of key positions in government, social, 
economic, and cultural organizations, the Communist Party controls 
practically every aspect of Soviet life. There are only ten mil¬ 
lion Party members, but they have authority over the lives of the 
entire population of 216 million. The Party manipulates the people 
according to its policies and maintains a firm control over them. 
The Party's presence, therefore, is felt everywhere and the people 
are given very little opportunity to participate in the government. 
Communist leaders demand obedience and discipline, as well as con¬ 
stantly repeated assurances of loyalty to the government. To 
maintain their control, Party leaders do not hesitate to resort 
to any means whatever: propaganda, economic rewards, or even 
terror. 

The Soviet people have suffered and sacrificed much under this 
system. In building a communist state, the Kremlin found it 
imperative to establish an all-powerful military, political, and 
industrial nation at the expense of the peoples 9 freedom. It 
has been strong enough not only to survive World War II but also 
to continue growing in strength at home and abroad. Since the 
repressive measures of Stalin were exposed and publicly condemned 
as sins against Soviet society, the life of the ordinary citizen 
has become more bearable, although not entirely so. The Soviet 
people at present seem more relaxed with fellow citizens and 
foreigners. But they have not forgotten their fears, realizing 
that terror and secret police activity might again be directed 
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against them on a fbll scale. Soviet citizens still must carry 
at all times their internal passports for identification purposes 
and are not permitted to travel about freely. Similarly, they 
may not participate in unauthorized associations of any kind 
without undergoing the scrutiny of the Party. In elections they 
vote only for candidates selected by the Party. Even though the 
Soviet populace may be dissatisfied with its lot, there is no 
hint of any serious threat against the government at least for 
the time being. 


Language 

The history of the Russian language reflects the development 
of the Russian people. The most momentous event of cultural 
significance for the Slavs was the creation of the Church Sla¬ 
vonic (UepKOBHO-CJiaBHHCKHfi ) alphabet by the Greek missionaries 
Cyril and Methodius who preached Christianity to the Bulgars in 
the Vernacular and translated the Gospels. Since the Slavic 
tongues were very similar linguistically, the written language 
created by tnem was understood by the various Slavic ethnic 
groups. Old Slavonic thus became the lingua franca of the Slavs 
and the bridge that linked them with Byzantine culture. In the 
West, Latin was the only language of religion and culture but it 
was not understood by the lower classes; in the East', Old Sla¬ 
vonic was used and understood by all classes. 

Tne written Slavonic language was introduced together with 
Christianity into Kievan Rus (Pycb ) at the end of the tenth 
century. In copying Old Church Slavonic texts, Russian copyists 
often deviated from the originals and flavored their writings 
with their own native speech. Thus evolved the first written 
language of Kievan Rus. With the economic and cultural develop¬ 
ment of Kiev, the written language was employed in secular as 
well as in ecclesiastical documents. An historic example of the 
written popular language is the Pyccxafl IIpaBaa , - an early code of 
laws compiled by Yaroslav the Wise. After the shifting of the 
political and cultural center from Kiev to Moscow, other changes 
took hold in the development of the language. Words such as 
AeHbrH, flftHb, and H36a , and other words in daily usage were 
borrowed from Tatar sources. 

Later, during the reign of Peter the Great, the alphabet was 
simplified and secular books were printed in the new alphabet. 

In the Russian language appeared new words of Dutch, English, 
French and German origin, among them such words as HunepaTOp, 
cojiaaT, MHHHCTp and TeunepaTypa . Meanwhile, the first Russian 
grammar was published in Russia by Mikhail Lomonosov. During 
the rule of Catherine the Great, French influence predominated; 
the educated upper classes learned French before they learned 
Russian. Pushkin, for example, did not learn Russian until he 
was seven years old. Toward the end of the eighteenth century 
a wide cleavage become apparent between the language of the 
educated classes and that of the common people. It took the 
genius of Pushkin to form the typical national language of Russia. 
He united the diverse elements which he found in his language by 
incorporating rich, traditional Church Slavonic expressions, by 
employing proverbs, folklore, and songs, which he learned directly 
from the people, and by giving artistic expression to his writing 
through the introduction of foreign words. 
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__ T !?® S a Vi r t cibize ".. in essence, inherited the Russian language 
as it was formulated in the nineteenth century. The new Com- 

r ®f 1 ^ su ^'ected the language to other reforms. Certain 
r S H° f the a:i P habet we re discarded and replaced by other let- 
ters and new grammatical structures were initiated. Manv wrrriQ 
ard expressions, such, as those listed below, hail appea?ea S ?he 
are cu £ rent in Soviet speech: TOBapma, cobbt, flodpo 
JSSES”* 1 * no *a^y«CTa (often used in place of cnacado), uojjoflofi 
je^osoK an a wsyuota (usually used when addressing salespeople) 
(forido^Ka (a "tee-shirt"), seTOH (a token used in "automats") and 
3aoHHHK (a student taking a correspondence course). Such words 
as rocnoAKH and rocnoaa have fallen into disuse and are employed 
only when meet mg with foreigners; more frequently, however 
9 P and uhcc have been gaining wide acceptance. Especially 
}nDonn«l» ar ^ abbr ® viated forms of words or acronyms: npo«itar 
inurvni/n'^ , ? CTBeHHHH “ara3HH), npouiOEUpn (npouunureHHHe TOBapn) 

IlFF” 0 '’ 1 ““°"“h'in°“?d%ncT”uch’as 

Sens ! H °sr ( «<«<=*»* 

Some interesting colloquialisms are: Bo cicojibKO..? (rendered 
tar.f ra a! natl i? 1 RuSSian hy B KOTOPOU HBCy?) , C K OJIfc.*tO' speueHH? d 
!^f^ call y expressed by KoiopaH nac?), "HeKyjtbTypHuB He.*OBeK» 
(denoting a person with bad taste and manners) aboBhoB nafi (tea 

qnr'h ad°»oHnvKTniL°^ sugar), and cTB^ara (a beatnik). Words 
such as KOHAyKropma, npenoAaBaTeJibHBqa, ceKpeiapura and AOKTopma 

and tSes^ara^paJri 0 *?"® Wome ? oc ? u Py in 6 such professions 
the mSculinP form! d f X ^ 1Sappe a rins in s P eech * as often as not, 
^fJ Ul ? e f of th ? se words are used for both sexes. 
Likewise, there are certain words, the meaning of which change 
with the function of the words involved, as for example: Oi/ 
paOoiaeT b uaraBHHe (He works in a store.) and UaraauH ceroma 
aepadoxaei. (The store is closed today.) Then, of course 
ov et speech is. xlavored with foreign words which cause confusion 
in meaning because they are false cognates; among thSJ w?ds 
might be mentioned: jnmoaaAt any bottled soft drfnk, not lemonade)- 

candy, not mannelade; koh^bth (candy not ’ 

ISffili f latin ' "0‘ Jelly);'*™* C s H c % 

lootbaiij, Russian words, on the other hand, have variablp nnr- 

SS'baSshkl V |a C L tU l»?K °t ^Ush-apeaklpg ^Sp’u/^g'th^ 

are babusnka, balalaika, beluga, blmtze, bolshevik borsch 
boyar, tzar, duma, intelligentsia, kolinsky, kopeck kremlin 
kulak, kumiss, mammoth, menshevik, pogrom, ruble, saber, sabie 
samovar, soviet, sputnik, troika, tundra, ukase. ’ 

Proverbs and Maxims 

stanrSe^of t J?o5erts f Ind U J2ximsf US ThrfoSowKg°lis? pruents 

JSIe 0 io? ceniur 0 iH. SayingS ^ h&VB enriched bba Russian lan- 

Kto He ceeT* tot He shot. 

Xxed emb aydaicH, a hojio qejiafi pyicaifB. 

Bee Tpyga hot njioAa. 

Aejio uacTepa Oohtch. 

He aepb Hymn penait, a Bepb cbobm onaic. 

Ceiib paa npHicepb, a oahh oipe*b. 

IIocnemHinb - jibabB HacKemnnib. 
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THme eflernt - naoibnie dyne m b , 

XopoamH xoohhh o/whm iviaaow cnHT. 

KopoBa b Tenoie, mojioko Ha CTOoie. 

„ nKa floua - BaHbKH hot; BaHbKa aoua - mam«i hbt. 

Hoxhbuh npHMHB, aa pyKH kphbhb. 

Exoji k oOeffy, a npHexaoi b cpegy. 

He Bepb c-tobeu, a Bepb h&a au. 

Vu xopomo, a flBa - oiymiie. 

He hubH cto py<5jieft, a hmbB cto gpyaeH. 

CeMepo oworo He *flyT # 

jtosHb npoxHTb - uope nepen^rHTb# 

COJCHHIOKO CEAHTCH - HaflO Otfofl TOpOIIHTbCfl# 

He ia rojiOBa xopoma, hto bojiocom rycTa, a Ta, xto pasyuou nojma. 
no onexne BCTpeaatoT, no yuy npooo*ator. 

He XBBH HyXHM yuou, XHBH cbohm paayisou. 

Hohk CojiTaeT, a rooiOBa HHaero He 3Ha«T. 
nofi He nofi, BCe paBHO h He TBOii. 

Heii yuHee xbhb, tbu CHJibHee ceub*. 

9CHK H0JIGB0K CB06T0 CqaCTbH Ky3H0IJ« 

Koro *H3Hb JiacKaeT, tot h ropa He 3HaeT. 
y Koro HTO 60 JIUT, TOT O TOU H TOBOpHT. 

Kyti K6JI630 noKa ropano. 

Ha BcaKoe xoTSHbe ecTb TepneHbe• 
noc.ro c^aaKOro He 3axoaemb ropbKoro. 

3a cjiobou b KapuaH He nojie3eT. 

CKoabKO cjmxaji, ctojibko cnaa&jt, 
no ceKpeTy Bceuy CBeTy. 

Enn> nr:por c rpndauH, aa aepxn H 3 hk aa ayCauu. 
ne BcaKOMy cjiyxy Bepb. 

Hayna - He uyita. 

•fl»aw nmnyT He nepou, a yuou. 
rpauoTe yHHTbca Bceraa npHroaHTca. 

Koro <5b»r, y Toro h c.to3h TeKyT. 

ByabTe, kbk aoua, H e aadHBafiTe, hto b rociax. 

3a UOH CHBT, 3 a tboh aeHexKH. 

Jl»Jia, aeaa, nan caxa 6eJia! 


History 

T)resentS 3 R S ,^f ra S eS haVe lived and settled in what is now 
present day Ifissia. History records the Dreser.ce of the Srvi-hianQ 

ft?!*!', ^rsians, Goths, Huns, Turks, Finns? 31avs VarlnaiSs ’ 
(Vi .mgsJ , Tatars,and Monpols. The invasions and migrations of 

these peopUs have left their Imnrlnc or, the e?™i" condition 
O1 tne soviet population today. composition 

Russian nistory has its beginnings in the coming of Rurik a 
V*™nan fro* Scandinavia, in the"ninth century lS62) Mrik 
aE . tr ® dltljn . nas at the invitation of the Slavs and 

hoieipJ "nf ?h anci f nt _city of Novgorod. The real organizer, 
howe/er, of the early Russian state was Igor, who, under the 

uni’-ed^hP ° f sal ^“ a PP° inted guardian, the warrior Oleg, 

~ a *° ad scattered olavic tribes, thus layinr the foundation 
maTe tna Kl ?Y an s P ate • Soviet historians refute the theory of 

nnntpnH^h^^ 8 the Worsemen during the ninth century and 
contend that it was not the Scandinavians v/ho brought civiliza¬ 
tion to the Rus. ine Slavs of Oleg's time lookec with fear and 

oriFinated War Ti- thle ? a ? t whe T e numerous invasions and incursions 
originated. It is interesting m this connection to notd the 
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anxiety of Sov et 
military exploits 


of which is Pushkin's IlecHb o 


rulers in dealing with the Red Chinese. Oleg': 
are recounted in Russian folklore, an example 


Bemeu OJtere. Igor's place in Rus¬ 


sian history is also immortalized in the enic poem,’The Lav of 
l£° r >s . jjg^t (Cjiobo o nojiKy HropoBe) and in’the’brill iant~rnusTeal 
score of Borodin's Prince Igor (KH«3b Hropb). 

* erh *r. Sti } e rnost significant event in early Kievan history was 
tn e ol i j.c ial acccr tan ce of Christianity from Byzantium bv Prince 
Vladimir (988 A.D.). The influence of this newlv aborted religion 
permeated every aspect of Russian life. Today, when we look at 
Kussia s art and architecture, hear its music, read its literature 
and dra, a, an c see its government in action, we fine in these 
areas the unmistakable imprint of religion. It is nc wonder that 
thousands of Russians should stand in line to view the body of 
Lenin in the mausoleum when we stop to consider that half a cen- 
tury ago Russians also stood in line to pay homage to the relics 
of saints. It is difficult to erase completely the religious 
ana spiritual traditions of a people overnight. The communist 
regime recognizes only too weil the import of age-lor.g traditions 
beliefs, and customs of its people. It has discarded the family ' 
holy icon (hkoh8), long revered by Russians, for oropagandistic 
pictures of Lenin, Stalin, and Khrushchev. Setting its’elf un as 
a political force, the Kremlin borrows a traditional messianism 
lor the purpose of advancing Communism throughout the world 
changing the symbols and substituting a oolitical ideology for 
religion. ' 


A very critical period in Russian history arrived with the 
invasion of Russia from the East by the Golden Horde (Mongolians' 
As a result of 24u years (1240-1480) of Tatar domination, Russia"” 
became completely separated from Western civilization. Her cul- 
ture, which had already developed during the Kievan period suf¬ 
fered an overwhelming setback, the effects of which have been 
lelt down to modern times. From the Tatars the Russians inherited 
a system of abi lute rule and despotism; this system as practiced 
oy tsars and the present regime may explain why the Russian 
character lacks the spirit of independence. Frcm the Tatars too 
came a fatalistic attitude toward life, treatment of women as in-' 
lerior beings, and introduction of slavery and slave traffic into 
Russia. However severe the Tatar yoke, it did not, however, des¬ 
troy the Christian faith. 




3 

4 


l 4 van the Terrible (HBaH rpooHNft) was the croduct of the Mongol 
period. Self-aggrandizement and total disregard for human suf¬ 
fering were the conventions^ norms of behavior among the Tatars. 
From his earliest years Ivan witnessed dissension, violence 
atrocities anc murder. Is is not surprising , then, that his 
reign should be associated wi'n violent events. For the first ‘ 
time, too, we see a tsar using to full advantage terror and the 
secret police (onpHHHHHa) as instruments of power in government 
Executions were publicly conducted in Red Square in the presence 
of Muscovites so that an object lesson in exemrlary citizenship 
might be learned. It is interesting to comrare the practices of 
terror and purges of Ivan's reign with these of the Soviet regime 
Ivan ruthlessly crushed the boyars and assumed the title of Tsar 
the first in Russian history. He stabilized and consolidated the 
Russian State and, with the suoport of the Cossacks under the 
legendary leader, Yermak, he extended his autocratic kingdom deer 
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of Kazan ana t 
To celebrate 


into Siberia, seized the Tatar strongnolcj 
and adued many new territories to Muscovy, 
quest of Kazan, Ivan commissioned two Russian architects 
ot. Easil's Cathedral (xpaw Cbh Toro Bacvuiua EjraaceHHoro ) • 
Ivan, also, wno laia the foundation for serfdom, whereb 
lost their freedom ana were forced to remain attached to 
With his death came tne end of the Rurik dynasty. 


astrakhan, 
tne con- 
to build 
It was 
peasants 
the land. 


Succeeding his father, Ivan, to the throne, Fyodor I was too 
weak to rule effectively. The boyars once again resumed their 
struggle for power. Upon Fyodor's death ensued a period known 
as the "Time of Troubles" (CiiyTHOe BpeuH ) in which violence, 
anarchy, treachery, and deceit prevailed. Luring this period 
(1596-1613J Russia was ruled by*Boris Godunov, rlottinp*bovars, 
and pretenders to the throne (specifically False rimitris, ‘ who 
were supported by the Poles). Boris Godunov, of Tatar ancestry, 
exhibited considerable political ability as a ruler. He captured 
the popular imagination of the people, sometimes by his magic 
personality and sometimes by forceful coercion. His reign*wit¬ 
nessed court intrigues, murder, chicanery, and widespread famine. 
This historical perioa is the theme of Mussorgsky's magnificent 
opera "Eopnc roflyHOB • " 


In 1613 the first Romanov, Michael, was chosen Tsar by the 
Zemsky Sober (a representative assembly). He restored order and 
saved Russia from anarchy. The. Romanovs were to rule uninter¬ 
ruptedly until 1^17. 

Ascending the throne in 1662, Peter the Great took upon himself 
the colossal task of reforming and rebuilding a backward nation 
in the mold cf a strong European power. He viciously struck at 
those who dared to interfere with his ideas, including his own 
son. Endowed with a brilliant intelligence and an extremely 
strong will, Peter rapidly gained a mastery of the subjects re¬ 
quired for a liberal education. He combined his studies with 
first-hand knowledge learned through association with experts 
and craftsmen, particularly with foreigners at home and abroad. 
From nis youth on he showed a keen interest in military science, 
ships, ana shipbuilding, although Russia had no seaports at the 
time. 

Aware of the backwardness of Russia as compared to the Western 
European nations, ne attacked all vestiges of Oriental influences 
remaining from the long period of Mongolian subjugation. He . 
forced the men to cut off their beards ana men and women to wear 
Western clothes. He curbed the growing influence of the Russian 
church and monasticism. He abolished the Holy Patriarchate and 
created a Synod to tai<e its place. To escape from the old Byzan¬ 
tine influences which crowded his youth, Peter moved the capital 
from Moscow to St. Petersburg. 


Feter's travels through Holland and England resulted in his 
acquiring new, progressive ideas which he applied to Russian life. 
He reorganized the government along Western lines, creating a new 
administrative senate. To make Russia more independent he started 
many new industries. He also contributed largely to education and 
science, founding an Academy of Sciences similar to that in Faris 
and had books on technical matters translated into Russian. He 
is credited with the simplification of the Old Church Slavonic 
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alphabet to facilitate the printing of secular literature and 
secularized the arts. He adopted the Julian calendar that was 
then in use in Europe. 


With the development of St. Petersburg, Peter realized his 
dream of establishing a "window" on the Baltic. Architects, 
engineers, ar.a artists from France, Italy, and England were 
invited to employ their skills in the construction oi the new 
city, which still retains a "V.'estern" appearance. 


Like the present government of the USSR, Peter strongly belie ,vea 
in e iueation. He die not tr.ink that it woulc te detrimental to 
hi= rerime as later tsars fearee. Under hi; lnitiati/e trie first 
pi i vi i p nPw.qpAper BenouocTH and the first public theater caae into 
bein' - ? In forei gn aff T i Ts Peter I made Russia a first-rate mili¬ 
tary "and naval power with an ice-free port on the Baltic. He won 
important military victories over the Turks. His decisive defeat 
of the Swedes at Poltava was later immortalized by Pushkin's^ 
great poem. His ships could now sail from the Baltic into tne 
Black oea. With his encouragement Russian explorers discovered 
Kamchatka and the Kurile Islands, thus gaining for Russia scien¬ 
tific glory as well as new territory. He changed Russia s name 
from "Grand States of the Russian Tsardom" to the "Empire of all 
the hussias," proclaiming himself the country's first Emperor. 


Peter the Great left a rich heritage for the rulers who came 
after him. The Soviet Union has found much to praise in his 
orogram of industrialization, his insistence on obligatory ser- 
vice to the state, his imposition of ideas and customs on the 
Russian people (which resembles the making of "the Soviet man M, 
and his ruthless extermination of all opposition, including the 
Church and the nobles. 


The reforms of Peter brought about a struggle between a despot 
on the one hand and a backward Russian people on the other. He 
wanted an enslaved people to act in a free and responsible manner. 
This political-cultural paradox of despotism and freedom, isola¬ 
tion and enlightenment, under which Russians have lived so long, 
still goes unresolved in the Soviet Union. 

After Peter's death in 1725, there was a period of struggle 
for power. The split between th<=> serfs and the nobility widened, 
ana many of Peter's attempted reforms died away. However, during 
the reign of Elizabeth (l7/fl*"l762), there were a few notable 
events -- the founding of Moscow University, the establishing ox 
the Academy of Fine Arts, and the construction of numerous build¬ 
ings, such as the Winter Palace UhmhhK ABopeu) by the talented 
architect Rastrelli. 

Catherine the Great (1762-1796), an■"enlightened despot," fol- 
lowed in the tradition of Peter I. As a patroness of the arts 
and sciences, she enhanced the intellectual reputation of Russia. 
Widely read and well-versed in European literature and philosophy> 
she wrote on a broad range of subjects. She inspired and encour¬ 
aged literary activity. She propagated the study of medicine and 
was probably the first Russia" to submit to inoculation against 
smallpox. She advanced the cause of eaucation, especially among 
the children of the nobles, recognizing its potential for develop¬ 
ing character and good citizenship* She continued the tsarist 
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hnJ i rfL°L SU ^ r p ina ^ ing the Russian Orchodox Church to the state 
but did permit freedom ol worship for other faithc* . , * 

eighteenth century idea*, Catherine £a£i£ on aS^xtensive cor¬ 
respondence with leading French writers of the period Whilp 
professing liberal ideas, she was in most practical instance? a 
°®“ po pAttempting a codification of laws, Catherine drew ud a 
fnn-°w instructions" in which she opposed torture and capital 
punishment and further enslavement of neoDles h Homar^L 

Instruc tions 1 hecamo^a^m°5,i t f X f S i ° n the ‘peasants. Catherine's 

jury thought. Transla?e3 U ^o a many n SguaJes aSd^dmir^^y 06 "" 
Voltaire, they served as a model for reformers oSSiaihiv *nv 
lous to improve the lot of the peasants, In actuaJ pScJice Te~ 
vorea tne upper classes. The discontent of tne peasantry 

3t - *“"*”« X£m~. 

F?n^fa and Tw 1 was . on the throne when Napoleon's armies irvad°d 
S “ n a l The Russian people united in one big effort to bruise 
the enemy. The national spirit ran high particular]v in 
decisive battles as Borodino. The seilr4 E?n 5 1.5 i? ?“ ch , . 

led t ki |J lfU i’ Ruasian tactics of retreat were other factors that* 63 
led to Napoleon's disastrous defeat. Hailed as the i ?£«««■« * 

Europe, Alexander promulgated his Holy Alliance which b afmni' ° f 
stated , was a promise by'European nations to conduct 

rhr?ft t an m f elVeS a aCCOrCiing t0 the basic tenets of justice 
=f .the 

Doc trine. 3paniSb led t0 the 

When the government discovered that the universities k, 

coming hotbeds of revolutionary thought, it did not hesitate tr 

cnt i" ° Ut al l radical and liberal elements. The wholesale perse- 

revolt of g lS25 g -- n the 1 f be sf 1 " rn i nded g roups led to the Decembrist 

the participants in this revolt iere you!!g S a?my r offime-rand^ 0 " 6 

;?S;» ° f /- lib( g al of mind. Exposed J”L?Spi£!‘Je“lu- 

political arlo’social^ef 3 ^ th r t tne monarch y institute overdue 
political ana social reforms. In essence they demanded chantry 

to improve the lot of the serfs and some form of SonstitStiSE? 

S‘ SSli; snuffed SS 5V ay i the uprisi "g tL'SceSs^ 1 
wa^ cruelly snuffed out by the autocratic Nicholas T a* i,cPn. n 

repe?cuKiorm f of h tniI 1 fatef n | ng liberals went unheeded. But the’ 


Alexander II is sometimes alluded 
because he emancipated the Russian 
Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation 
the serfs did not solve the peasant 
step in the right direction. After 
antry still lived and worked on the 
each peasant was obliged to pay off 
or services (dapmHHaJ. Furthermore 


to as the Lincoln of Russia 
serfs in 1361, two years befor 
Even though the freeing of 
problem, it was a courageous 
the emancipation, the peas- 
land. Once declared free, 
his landowner in money (otfpoic 
the land held by the peasant 
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actually was not his own personal property, but rather held in 
communal ownership by the village commune (imp). Thus, even 
though a peasant resident of the mir might pay off the price of 
the land, the land still never became his own. The Soviet bears 
resemblance to the mir. The failure of the tsars to resolve the 
land problem contributec in no small measure to the outbreak of 
the Russian revolutions of 1905 ana 1917. 

Among other notable reforms enacted by Alexander IT were the 
establishment of the 3 ©mctbo, (a form of representative government 
on the local level), trial by jury, and other juaicial reforms. 

To the Russian, who never experienced benefits derived under a 
constitutional government steenea in the democratic Anglo-Saxon 
traditions, even these few reforms of Alexander seemed very 
significant. 

Little known is the fact that, during the reign of Alexander II, 
a ttussian Cossack, General Turchin (Turchaninoff), valiantly fought 
for the Union cause during the critical days of the Civil War. 
Probably better known, however, is the fact that the tsarist 
government sent a friendly squadron of ships to New York and San 
Francisco to aiscourage any attempts on the part of the French and 
British to intervene on behalf of the Confederacy. Against this 
background of improved relations between the two countries, the 
United States purchased Alaska in 1B67 through the skillful nego¬ 
tiations of Secretary of State William Seward. 

Plagued by almost endless domestic problems at the end of the 
19th Century, the Russian monarchy seized upon the idea of engag¬ 
ing in a "small” war to divert the attention of the people from 
internal crises. The tsarist policy, much like present Soviet 
strategy, used an enemy, real or fictional, to unify and strengthen 
the government's position on the homefront. As if tailored to its 
needs, such a conflict oroke out with the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904. Unexpectedly, the Japanese inflicted defeat upon defeat on 
the Russians, causing loss of morale, economic depression, and 
revolutionary activity at home. The war turned out to be extremely 
unpopular. Contrary to the tsar's expectations, the Russian people 
did not rally to the appeal for unity. Faced with the urgent 
necessity of quelling rebellion at home and putting its affairs in 
order, the monarchy anxiously sought an end to the war. Through 
the mediation of the United States and President Theodore Roose¬ 
velt, a peace treaty was signed at Portsmouth. 

The "small” war, far from aistracting the people from their 
social and economic plight, resulted in increased unrest among 
factory workers and peasants. Crippling strikes and pillaging 
by peasants became widespread. Hoping to improve the deterior¬ 
ating conditions through religious and peaceful means, Father 
Gapon led a large mass of workers to the Winter Palace to peti¬ 
tion Tsar Nicholas II for aid in their cause. The imperial sol¬ 
diers committed the blunder of opening fire on the crowd. This 
attack on unarmed demonstrators resulted in many workers joining 
revolutionary groups. More alarming still, it triggered a chain 
of mass uprisings and strikes throughout the Empire -- the 
Revolution of 1905. 

As a result of the Russo-Japanese fiasco ana internal revolt, 
the government had no choice but to embark on a course of 
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political refor:n. The Luma, a legislative body, was formed. 
Agrarian reforms were ably acministered by Peter Stolyrin, prime 
minister under Nicholas II. Stolypir. 's agrarian policy envisaged 
each peasant owning his private farm. He favored the transforma¬ 
tion of Russia into a nation of individual farms operated by 
independent farmers. With this long-rarge objective in view, he 
began to break up the old peasant communal system. It should be 
kept in mind that the Russian peasant rarely possessed individual 
nroperty rights. It is not surprising, therefore, that he should 
be found in the ranks of the revolutionists clamoring for land. 

On the eve of the First World War, tne monarchy of Nicholas 
showed unmistakable signs of disintegration. Internally it was 
suffering from political and economic instability and rocked by 
strikes and riots. Ill-prepared and il]-equipped, the Russians 
entered the war with the conviction that it would not last long. 
Because of disastrous defeats and tremendous military losses at 
Tannenberg, the morale of both the army and the people weakened. 
Added to this decressirg situation, soldiers were joining revolu¬ 
tionary mobs, and famine stalked the country. The scandalous 
incidents involving Rasputin (the "Mad Monk") because of his 
privileged position in the royal family, stirred the wrath of 
the people against the regime. Rasputin, a charlatan who was 
neither a monk nor a priest, was favored by the superstitious 
Tsar and Tsarina because they believed that he could relieve 
their son's hemophilic condition. Since he was trusted by them, 
Rasputin made many decisions for the Tsar and his wishes pre¬ 
vailed in many areas of the government and the Church. In 1916 
he was assassinated. 

The embroiled and turbulent situation in Russia was no task 
for the weak-willed Nicholas. The last of the tsars of the 
Romanov dynasty abdicated. He and his wife and children were 
later murdered. Thus Russia's stormy history brings to mind the 
legendary ninth century appeal of her early Slavic tribes: "Our 
land is great and rich, but there is no order in it; come and 
rule and govern us." As if these words were directed at them, 
the revolutionary groups took the cue and accepted the challenge. 

Witn the throne vacant, the Duma set up a provisional govern¬ 
ment headed by Alexander Kerensky. At this same time an event 
occurred whicn later was to have political significance — the 
forming of the Petrograd Soviet of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies 
In October, 1917, after Lenin's return to Russia by the Germans 
in a sealea railroad car, the Bolsheviks stormed the Winter Palace 
The Provisional Government was overthrown. Thereupon the Coneress 
of Soviets approved Lenin's declaration to give all power to the 
Soviets, to bring peace to the country, and to nationalize land. 
Russia was now on the road to building a socialist (communist) 
republic of workers and peasants. 
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became a Household word. Oblomov's inability to act is a symbol 
of the mental ana physical stapr. itior. of tne iale-rich nobility 
of trie nineteer.tn century. He was ir many ways a prototype of 
wrat tne Russians refer to as "tne superfluous man" (juiWHKto 
HeJiOBeKi • 

Ivan Turgenev, the most expressive spokesman for Western iceas 
as opposed to Jlavophilisrn, achieved lastir.r fame through two of 
his novels: "3anHCKH oxoTHHKa" and "Otuh h fleTn". The Sportman's 
sketches , often compared with Harriet Reechcr Stowe's Urcle Tom's 
Cabin, aroused sympathy for the oppressed Russian serf. Fathers 
and Sons aeals with the typical conflict between the olaer and 
younger generations. The hero, Bazarov, is a spokesman for 
"nihilism" -- a term that Turgenev himself introduced. In "Pjthhh" 
we meet another superfluous man who sits in his ivory tower and 
philosophizes, but who fails to execute any practical tasks in 
life. On tne other nsr.o, the women in Turgenev's works are 
strong, resourceful, and resolute. Liza, in "HBOpHHCKOe meo/iOi" 
serves as a rood case in point. Turgenev's novels admirably 
illustrate the traditional elements in Russian literature: social 
consciousness, weakness of plot structure, and strong character 
portrayal, expecially of women. 

Following Gogol's leao in championing the downtrodden and 
oppresseo, Fyodor Dostoevsky produced several remarkable novels 
painting the Russian character .at its best and at its worst. 

His deeply analytical cnaracter portrayals reveal an expert 
observer of psychology. While otner realists described the 
external characteristics of the Russian, Lostoevsky penetrated 
and probed tne Russian soul. Himself an epileptic, he was more 
sympathetic and understanding toward his fellow man. Froblems 
of good and evil, freedom of tne will, slavophilism, and suffer¬ 
ing are constant tnemes in his works. There are no bad Russians, 
according to Dosteovsky, until they come in contact with foreign 
"isms." His first important novel, "IIpecTyn^eHHe n HaKaoanne»" 
for example, deals principally with tne clash between the Slavo¬ 
philes and Westerr.izers. The main character, Raskolnikov, be¬ 
comes a criminal after being led astray by Western ir.tellectualism. 
In the end he reasserts his true Russian spirit, repents, and is 
spiritually reborn tnrough ' urnan suffering. Dostoevsky's master¬ 
piece, "BpaT&a KapauasoBH," is a panoramic study of Russian life 
in whicn each member of the family represents a different element 
of Russian society. Ivan states his case for the Westernizers, 
Dimitri symbolizes the Slavophiles, Alyosha and Zosima the Church, 
and the father, Fyoaor, tne reactionary group of the older genera¬ 
tion. Dostoevsky believed that Russia's salvation would come only 
through the Orthodox faith and exr/our.ded a messianic prorhesv that 
she would be saved by a spiritua1 leader and not by a radical 
revolutionist. 

In the novel "Bschj" Dostoevsky writes about revolutions and 
revolutionaries. Some of the ideas expressed by him were strik¬ 
ingly similar to the practices followed by the Razis and the 
Communists in establishing and maintaining their new social 
order. In view of the ideas expressec by him, it is not surpris¬ 
ing that the Soviet government should have withheld certain of 
Dostoevsky's writings from publication. The ideal of the "new 
Soviet man" linds little to emulate in tne misfits, religious 
ascetics, ano other complex characters of Lostoevsky. 
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The most famous Russian realist, Leo Tolstoy, wrote perhaps 
the greatest novel produced by any nation in modern times: 

T, BoHHa h uwp. " Whereas Lostoevsky v s characters were chosen 
Irom trie lower levels of humanity, Tolstoy wrote mainly about 
the nobility. True, he was cor.science-laden uith a "feeling 
of guilt ano redemption in guicing the peasants" (nyBCXBO bhhh 
h * 0 JiaHHe hc Kyn JI6HHH pyKOBOAHX KpecTbanaun ), so reminiscent 
of the populist era. Tolstoy, like many a ’’repentant nobleman" 
(Kamuifica ABopflHHH), felt asnarned of his material wealth and 
social position. 

Anotner of his novels, "Anna Kap^KHHa*" is also universally 
read. In nis later years Tolstoy turner moralist and expressed 
his views on religion, art, anc morality in sach works as 
"BocxpeceHXe^" "Xaoth Mypax," and "HenoBBAb • M He is possibly the 
only Russian author who enjoyed relatively complete freedom 
unaer the watchful eye of Tsarist censorship. Tolstoy is one of 
the most widely read authors in the Soviet Union today. 

Russia's fore/nost dramatist and short story writer, Anton 
Chekhov, abandoned a medical career for literature. He won fame 
for his creation of mooa and for his brilliant psychological 
development of character. After repeated successes in the short 
story, Cnekhov became even more famous as a dramatist. His 
plays, "TpH CBCTpH," "Gafina BaHH," and "Bhiuh0BhH caA*" 

staged at tne Moscow Art Theater (MXAT), were warmly received by 
the public and critics. Chekhov's influence on other writers is 
not just limited to Russia; it is universal in scope. Chekhov's 
popularity has not suffered because of political or other trends 
in literature. 

Maxim Gorky, (pen mane of A. M. Peshkov), spokesman for Russia's 
impoverished, unfortunate, and suffering humanity, was a realist 
who served as a bridge between the old Russian culture and the 
new Soviet ideas. His earlier stories depict the lives of social 
outcasts whom he describes in such stories as "HeJiKaiu," "Ehbumo 
jiioah" and the drama "Ha aho," After the Revolution of 1917, 

Gorky was the most popular and influential literary figure in 
the Soviet Union. Under his initiative the government introduced 
"socialist realism" into Russian literature, and it became the 
only permitted literary ideology in the USSR. He favored cul¬ 
tural continuity with the best elements of the past. Coming 
from the people, Gorky is the people's author in a real sense. 

But one does find a romantic flavor in some of his works, since 
he was a realist who wanted literature to rise above reality, 
not just to reflect reality. Gorky would say that one must not 
only write about existing things, one must also think about the 
things desired and the things which are possible of achievement. 

His autobiographical works, sucn as "Maxb, " and "Mon yHHBepCHXQXH* " 
areanong his best writings. 

A reaction against realism came in the last decades of the 19th 
century. Inspired by tne French Symbolists, the younger poets of 
this period emphasized the aesthetic aspects of literature and 
denied tne necessity to portray ana comment on the social, economic, 
and political scene. The leading writers of this perioo were 
Valery Bryusov, a master of poetic form; Konstantin Balmont, who 
excelled in musicality in verse; Fyodor Sologub, who provided a 
fine example of symbolist prose in his The Little Lemon; and 
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Dimitri Mereznkovsky, a religious aesthete, who became inter¬ 
nationally famous for his Julian the Apostate . 

Later writers, including some symbolists, turned their atten¬ 
tion to religious aspects of Russian life, including the position 
of the Greek Orthodox Church. Among these writers were Vladimir 
Solovyov, A. S. Khomyakov, Vyacheslav Ivanov, Andrei Belyi, and 
Alexander Blok. 

Russian literary critics played a vital part in the creation 
of revolutionary thought in Tsarist Russia. They contended that 
a writer should convey a social message as well as provide enter¬ 
tainment for the reader. The outstanding critic was Vissarion 
Belinsky whose keen and uncompromising views won him mar.v follow¬ 
ers, including Turgenev. 

The tradition begun by Belinsky was continued by Nikolai Cher- 
nyshevsky, Nikolai Dobrolyubov, ana Dimitri Fisarev. Chernyshev¬ 
a's "Hto fle^aTb?-' (Wnat's to be Done?) is typical of the novel 
of the nineteenth century. Dobrolyubov's most famous work was 
What is Oblomovism? a biting criticsm of the idle-rich lazy 
ineffective life of the Russian gentry. ‘ ’ 

After the Revolution and the chaotic period of civil war that 
followed, the ly20's gave birth to some of the best works in 
Soviet literature. Poetry, especially, was or: the upsurge and 
it was not unusual for poets to recite their poems in public. 

The Russians have an innate love of and natural inclination 
towara poetry. They not only like to I ear it read, but also 
delight in reciting verses for themselves. Poetry has always 
served as a means of releasing pent-up emotions in troubled 
times. r uring World War II the Soviet government printed and 
distributed among the soldiers at the from pocket editions of 
poetry by the hundreds of thousands. 

Two young gifted poets, Sergei Esenin and Valdmir Mayakovsky, 
attracted much attention during this decade. Exposed to peasant 
lore as a child, Esenin had loved old peasant Russia and decried 
the oncoming industrialization of his country. His poetry re¬ 
flected the hopes and aspirations of the Russian people. While 
Esenin voiced his sentiments in praise of peasant life, Mayakovsky 
glorified tne industrial worker. He utilized propaganda in his 
writings, convinced that by so doing he was helping'to carry out 
the great social experiment of the Bolsheviks. ‘Mayakovsky's best 
known play, The Bedbug ("Ktfon"), satirizes the selfish and ambi¬ 
tious inaividuals who were overly active during the era of the 
New Economic Policy. 

Despite severe government censorsnip, Soviet literature produced 
other writers who continued pre-revolutionary trends at a time 
when the new regime demanded a complete break with the past. 

Tnese writers include Boris Pilnyak, Isaac Babel, Mikhail Zosh- 
cnenko, and Evgeni Zamiatin whose "Mh”, deals with a soulless 
communistic society and anticipates Orwell's 1984. The histor¬ 
ical novel is brilliantly represented by Alexei Tolstoy's "IleTp 
IlepBHii Mikhail Sholokhov's "ThxhH floH" depicts the colorful 
ana dashing Con Cossacks of soutnern Russia caught in the bloody 
civil war that followed the Revolution. His later novels depict 
the effects of communist theories on village life in the Don 
region. 
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Other writera devote their efforts toward directing attention 
to the economic goals of the government. Katayev’s novel, 

Onwar d Time.’ tells of tne superhuman feats of Russian laborers 
in coi -tructing a huge steel factory in the Ural wastelands. 

It describes the feverisn pace which characterizes industrial¬ 
ization in the Soviet Union and focuses attention on tne idea 
that there is little ti i.e to lose since Russia is poor and back- 
ware because of the time lost ir tne past. Technology, techno¬ 
logical themes, fulfillment and overfulfillment of quotas in 
production occupy a central place in Soviet letters. Loudly 
decrying the ff superfluoua man" of the past, Soviet literature 
expectantly looks to the zealous Man of Action. 

When the Russians were plunged into the throes of disaster 
during World War II f Soviet literature contained nothinr but 
praises for the ordinary Russian citizen in whom were said to 
be found traits of extraordinary stamina, a strong moral fiber, 
supernuman capacity for suffering, and a traditional heroism. 

Such novels as Traits of the Sovie t Man by Tikhonov, Russian 
People by Simonov, ana Inspired Men by Platonov were the order 
of the day. 

After the deatn of Stalin, Alexander Tvardovskv in his poem 
"3a naJihn, flavrb" openly criticized Soviet literature for its lack 
of humanity and absence of the living man. He further expressed 
concern for more sincerity ar.d artistic creativity in literary 
works. In lv>u a novelette by Ilya Ehrenburg, "OTTane^b" ( The 
ThawJ, appeared. The title of this novelette became the symbol 
of a de-Stalinization period in Soviet literature. In The Thaw 
Ehren’ourg dwells on the sufferings of Soviet people in the past* 
the humiliated and wronged in Soviet society, the falsehood of 
officially Soviet-adoptea art, the longing for truth in litera¬ 
ture, and the apparent escapism of artists. 

The Party criticized Ehrenburg ? s deviations from tne ideological 
line of socialist realism, but a spirited campaign against the 
cult of Stalin’s personality unleashed a new "thaw". Many polit¬ 
ical prisoners were released, and for a short time it was possible, 
to some extent, to voice opinions about the negative side of Soviet 
life. Subsequently, Vladimir Eucintsev’s significant novel "He 
XJiedou eflHHMM" was released- In this novel fudintsev attacks 
So v iet bureaucracy, depicting ruling circles as an obstacle to 
peoples’ freedom and creative activity. The inventor Lopatkin, 
hero of the novel, suffers from acts of Party functionaries, is 
imprisoned, and spends some years in exile. Eudintsev challerpes 
the abuses of the Soviet system arc calls for more intellectual 
freedom. After several other works appeared, Khrushchev took all 
Soviet writer^ to task. Or.ce again they were put ir.to the strait 
jacket of "socialist realism,” which, of course, meant they were? 
to serve the needs of the State as determined by the heads of the 
government. 

From time to time there is evidence tr.it Soviet writers are 
trying unsuccessfully to break away from the Party restrictions. 

The Party forced Boris Pasternak to decline the Label Prize for 
literature and expelled him from the Writers’ IJnicn for the pub¬ 
lishing o: his novel "flcKTop iKHBaro" aoroac. In "CeHTHueHTaJibHafi 
pouaH" Vera F *uva, in an air of nostalgia, port.ravs life in 
southern Russia during tne early twenties. The young men and 






























women in her novel seem rerretuaily exalted, arguing about their 
new life. Fanova makes mucn of love am falling in love. Simul¬ 
taneously, her characters discuss literary taste, creative spirit 
whether or not one shoulc wear make-up ar.d silk stockings, and who 
is the best poet of the day. For both author ar.d reader the book 
is a flight into the past. The farther away Vera Fanova goes from 
the Stalin and Khrusnchev reality, the more colored nci beautiful 
life seems to be. 


Vsevolod Kochetov, in his novel "EpaTbu Epmcs!*. 11 tried to undo 
what Ehrenburg and Euaintsev naa done in their novels. The =tory 
depicts ar. inventor who is exposed as a fraud by a Communist" 
Farty official, Gorbachev, who is Kochetov's hero. Gorbachev 
never takes a vacation, rives his whole life to the Party is 
slandered by his enemies, and dies of a heart attack -- a’soviet 
martyr. 


EpaTbfi npinoBH ' 5 aid not go unchallenged. Konstantin Faustovsky 
criticized the novel as an unjustified attack on the Soviet intel¬ 
ligentsia. Ilya Ehrenburg in his articles Lessons on Stendhal and 
Rereading Chekhov raised a protest against oirect political eon- 
trol by the Kremlin in literature. Furti.er, ehrenburg attributes 
Chekhov's greatness, not as Soviet encyclopedias have it, to his 
analysis of decadent pre-Revolutionarv' social conditions, but to 
his individual qualities as a truthful, sincere artist who wrote 
from the heart about individual human beings. 

The struggle for intellectual freedom among Soviet writers 
goes on. The Russians, as a people, are strong, resourceful, and 
resolute. But the Soviet government demands of its citizens a 
strict and blinc obedience. Those who do not toe the line are 
subject to reprimand and reprisal. A case in point is the novel¬ 
ist Victor Nekrasov, who was expelled from the Communist Party. 

His articles "IIo o(5e cTopoiiH OKeaHa" published in the liberal 
literary journal "HobhH Mnp,« were criticized for their "bourgeois 
objectivism." Mr. Khrushchev vehemently asserted that in report¬ 
ing on his visit to the United States Nekrasov had failed to 
adhere to the Farty line. 


Tne young poet Evgeni Evtushenko, has come under Kremlin 
criticism for nis poem "Ea<5nM flp «« in which he tells of the cruel 
massacre of Jews by tne Nazis in the vicinity of Kiev during 
World War II. The Party repi-imanded Evtushenko for underscoring 
Jewish martyrdom and for not showing what Nazism and Fascism are 
in fact. The Jews as a minority ethnic group strike a sore spot 
with the Farty because this racial group has undergone religious 
and political persecution in the Soviet Union. Two recent novels 
"OflHH «6Hb Hb&hs HeHHCOBHHa" by Alexander Solzhenitsyn ard "0«hh 
« 6Hb b K0JIX03© a by Fyodor Abramov are likely to have" a telling 
impact on Russians; their outright courage in attacking the 
wrongs of Soviet society must give deep satisfaction to manv 
rtussian readers. 
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Art 
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Greeks, they dia make 'cnar.^es o 
was celt until tne eighteenth c 
to time by the art of Italy and 
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the early development of Russian 
Christianity in the tenth century, 
k missionaries and executed numer- 
s for the cities of Kiev, Vladimir, 
artists learned much from the 
f their own. Byzantine influence 
entury, but was modified from time 
Western Europe, and by the folk 


Up to the Mongol invasion, Kiev had grown into a very rrosnerous 
state and a leading cultural center. Because the Tatar yoke^t 
K J; e van relations with Byzantium, Novgorod became the art cen¬ 
ter. Russia. This was the period in which national art flowered. 
It is masterfully attested to in the depiction of national saints/ 
in folk ornamentation, in national p*enre, anci innovations con¬ 
nected with the iconostasis (KKOHOCTac)• 

Early Russian art reached its hirh point in the 14th anc 15th 

T h \ era ^ at f- tnessed th e struggles against the 
Tatars and Teutonic Knights and the beginnings of a unified 
greater Russia under Moscow. The most famous name of this ner- 
ioo is that ox Andrei Rublev, whose icon, The Trinity (Tdohub) 

and ll?h centuries 6 ." 0 ^ ° UtStandin e w ° rk orTrt"bit^en the^h 

r fl fn?^ S1 ^ S ;», kn0WR 1 pri, ? arily £° r his fresc °es, was a great icon 
painter of the early sixteenth century. With the revival of 

Moscow under Ivan III and Ivan IV and the conquest of Novgorod 
Moscow became the undisputed center for all schools and styles.’ 

?h 0 L U f 3 ° V " a ? a -> mas E er in cabining Byzantine elements with 
the realistic details of western European art. 

Under Peter I secular art came into prominence, although Byzan¬ 
tine painting continued to thrive in the villages of Palekh, 

•:stera, and Kholui, as it had for many centuries. Peter invited 
artists from otr.er countries and sent Russians abroad to study. 

The French painter, Jacques David, provided the ir.sniratior. for 
Russian classicism. * 

In the first quarter of the nineteenth century classicism was 
reduced to mere formalism due to the reaction against the revolu¬ 
tionary uprisings that took place in Eurooe at the time. Two 
large pictures are representative of th is' peri od: the first is 

anri P tre r ^nnH S TT^ -f 1 — ( lIocjieAHHH geHb nouneH ) 

and tne second, Alexander Ivanov's uncompleted masteroiece. 

T~^7r A£ ^ earance ^ People (flBJieHHe Xpacia’Haoomr). 

A noted portraitist of this time is 0. A. Kiprenskiy, whose most 
popular work among Russians is the painting of A. 3. Pushkin. 

The painters of the next distinguished school, the Itinerants 
\nope abhxhhkh ), were realists and even propagandists. They em¬ 
phasized content, attacked social injustice, anc criticized 
religious superstitions. They portrayed miserable peasants, 
inept priests, and corrupt bureaucrats. Some outstanding names 
of .his group were: V. G. Perov (1333-1362), V. M. Vasnetsov 
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Uya Her in (1884-1^30), and K. A. Savitsky (1845- 
h L^' Vasili Surikov (1848-1916) became famous for realism in 
C 1 S 37 - 1 IS 7 5 - K “ N * S' {18 31-1894) and I. N. Kramskoy 

for landscaoes? '' ° US objects; I. I. Levitan (1860-1909) 

i™aJ( he 188 ^’^ and 189U ' S social and political subiects no 
longer appealed to artists. It was a time of mysticism and 

ing 1 a 1 pu^licatior rh of W th ld ° f Art (MHp nCK y CCTB& ^» a group issu- 
t publication of the same name, scorned the sermor.izinr of 

the Itinerants, who were accused of debasing art. The former 

ir^briJht co?ors Sthe S iC h ele ” ent ’ P aintin £ 6 a y and light subiects 
? 1 r ’ and choosing exotic subjects from the Orient 
from mythology, and Russian folklore. 1 

After the Revolution of 1917 the Itinerants lost their surrem- 
acy. A group called the "futurists,” with movernmert approval 

lS°Jhs V Sr the Th d e r ^ 1 t ;°2 b ? f ? rU Chl ^ e tranSa^Se 

d - . rhe , maln elective was to unroot the old and irst-all 

ODened^new ones^ a, fhev rrar/uturists reorganized old museums and 
state aSri evhfh^ transferred private art collections to the 

was s ^ , X blt d / hein . t0 the ruolic. Although their theory 
r!nrf! ^ lly abstractionist, they produced a myriad of propa¬ 
ganda pictures that helpea tr.e government in its struggle against 
foreign intervention The futurists included such expressionists 
as Vasili .andinsky (l8oo-1944) and Marc Chagall (1887- ) both 

thS 1 w^r and T Pai h terS Wh ° Se W ° rKS resembled those of modernists in 
the West. To show its revolutionary leanings one group called 
itself comfuturists" (communism-futurism). 

af I n Jii e the Itinerants, who consistently adopted a negative 
b°« ard society, the newly organized Association of 
Artists of Revolutionary Russia declared itself in favor of a 
positive stand. It proposed to paint its own era the life of 
the peasants, the workers, and revolutionaries. This associa- 

LT ca!n?iSp n ianH eS ° f SCn °° 1S r angin 6 from cubism to n^Sral- 
(MnSe” coS'umr 5 a "° SUU UfeS exhalU "" «r.d 

3o 'i le , t artists had to join a new orranizatior -- 
The Federation of boviet Artists. Amateur art grew in factorv 
and farm. When World War II broke out, artists turned out a 7 
str f ar " of war posters, borne artists sought subject 

2avs of ir i9fl SS H a LeI }ingrad artists, during the c?it?cal 

days of 1941, bolstered Russian morale with all kinds of pictures. 

fh The a '\ t galleries of tne Soviet Union are visited daily by 
tnousar.ds of Russians. Leningrad takes special pride in it^ 

^^r 3 M f ° rei C" art colle Ction at the Hermitage. Let to be 
outdone, Muscovites toast of their magnificent Tretyakov Callery 
a "f^onal storehouse of Russian art. The soviet alt lover if 7 ’ 

annpnfaht2 if 13 -' he ? an . v ^ ew : his government permits only one 
acceptable basic principle of art, namely "socialist realism." 

of cubLtfc^d ^cidence that, although among the pioneers 
01 cubistic and abstractionist art were Russians (Chagall and 

today? Sk7 ’ thlS t7pe ° f P aintin - find s no place in Soviet art 
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Music 


-uriously enough, one of the aominunt characteristics of Rus¬ 
sian music is narmony; even though Russians for centuries have 
been living under social ano political ciscorc. The tremendous 
number of Russian songs ana of musical instruments, such as the 
Oa^a^atiKa, daHgypa, <5 ami, rygoK, rycjni h goupa, is indicative of 
the Russian love for folk singing. Like poetry, song serves as 
an outlet fop expressing the joys and sorrows of the people. 

Music it seems, is an essential component of tne Russian*temper¬ 
ament. As one critic puts it: "When two or three Russians meet, 
they are apt to break out into song." 

With Christianity the Russians inherited the Bvzantine chart, 
comparable to the Gregorian chant of the West. Russian genius 
reshaped this musical art form into a typically Russian chant 
called 3HaueHHufi HandB. Employing kp»kh (neumes) for its musi¬ 
cal notation, sung in unison, and performed without any accom¬ 
paniment (a capnella), the znamennyi chant enhanced the Russian 
Orthodox liturry from the thirteenth to the seventeenth century. 
Interestingly enough, this chant fully blossomec in the reign of 
Ivan the Terrible, who was not only a patron of music, but also 
a composer of liturgical hymns. 

Because of the opposition of the Church to tecular music, a 
bona fide Russian nationalist music aic not emerge until the 
appearance of Mikhail Glinka in the nineteenth century. respite 
the late start in creating her music, as in the case of most 
other arts, Russia in a comparatively snort time advanced to the 
forefront of the musical world. In an effort to "catch up.” the 
Russians adopted western staff notation and harrnonv. As a result, 
Russian music lost much of its originality and power. The 
znamennyi chant also felt the effects of change. However, 

Dimitri Bortnyansky, the "father" of Russian church music, 
became its leading spokesman and composer. 

Mikhail Glinka brilliantly demonstrated the new techniques by 
taking western musical styles and recasting them in a true Rus¬ 
sian form. Inspired by the poet Pushkin and the nationalism 
stirred up by the Napoleonic invasion, Glinka initiated a new 
phase in Russian music. Almost all succeeding Russian composers 
were to follow his lead in basing their music on the Russian 
folk song, church music, folklore, mythology, and historical 
incidents. For example, Glinka's "H&53hi> 3a uapa" (A Life for 
the Tsar) concerns the hectic year of 1613 and the time of 
troubles. His opera "Pyc^aH H JlnaunJia" is based on one of Push¬ 
kin's fairy tales, while "KaMapHHCKaa," displays the gay atmos¬ 
phere at the Russian country weading. 

Following in the footsteps of Glinka, Alexander Dargomyzhsky 
set his sights on producing more realism in Russian music. His 
many musical innovations included a protest against Italian 
influences in Russian opera and tanping the rich sources of 
Russian folklore. 

The eighteen-sixties ushered in an era of liberalism and 
nationalism. The despotic Nicholas I was gone, and the country 
sighed in relief -- a new lease on life was felt everywhere. 
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Artists went to the ordinary people for their source material. 

In such an atmosphere the "Mighty Five" ("Morytiaa KyHKa") was 
founded oy Mily Balakirev. This group of nationalist composers 
consisted of Boroain, Cui, Mussorgsky, and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
Scorned by professional critics and musicians such as Alexander 
Serov ana the famous pianist Anton Rubinstein, these composers of 
the "Balakirev Circle" adamantly set out to fulfill Clinka's task 
of using native melodies, historical events, and folklore in con¬ 
cert music. 

Alexander Borodin, a practicing chemist with a doctoral degree, 
was the first Russian composer to win international acclaim. The 
Folovetsian Dances from his opera "KHH3b Hropb" are authentic 
tribal dances found in Central Asia. Russians have always favored 
Modest Mussorgsky because he is the one composer who comes the 
closest to portraying the spirit of the people. His Boris Godunov. 
A gH Bald ^ Mountain (^Homb Ha jihcoU pop©**), and Fictures at 

an Exhibition ("KapTHHH c buctbbkh" ) are familiar to music 
lovers everywhere. The Walt Disney film, Fantasia , used the 
Bald Mountain" work for its musical theme. One of the foremost 
masters of orchestration and teacher of Stravinsky and Prokofieff 
was Nikolai Rimsky-Korsakoff. His works include the perennial 
favorite "IlfexapaoaflBj 11 and the fairy-tale operas "CHorypoHKBj 
'CaflKO," and "3ojiotoH neTyinoK." The latter is based on Washing¬ 
ton Irving's Alhambra . 

Peter Tchaikovsky is probably the best known of Russian com¬ 
posers. He did not, generally speaking, exhibit the nationalist 
fervor of Glinka or the "Mignty Five." His music is cosmopolitan 
in scope, subjective, melancholy, and lyrical. Tchaikovsky did 
much to popularize Russian ballet music. "JledegHHoe 03epo " 
"Cnamaa KpacaBHua," ana "meJmyHHHK" are masterpieces to which 
the ballet greats, Nizhinsky, Favlova, and Ulanova, have danced. 

His vast musical output includes the operas "IlHKOBaa gawa" and 
'EBreHHfi OnerKH" and seven symphonies of which the sixth, 
"naTeTHHecitaa, » is perhaps the greatest. Tchaikovsky also wrote 
liturgical music. His music for the Divine Liturgy of the Rus¬ 
sian Orthodox Church is sung by many cathedral choirs. Other 
prolific composers of church music are Gretchaninoff, Kastalsky 
Tcherepnin, Lvovsky, Archangelsky, and Ippolitov-Ivanov. The 
great opera basso, Fyoaor Chaliapin, recorded many compositions 
of these writers. 


Science 

Soviet science, culminating in recent years with numerous and 
successful spaceflights, is another cultural development which 
had its roots in the scientific advances of pre-Revolutionary 
Russia. One must not forget, for example, that Feter the Great 
founded the Academy of Sciences in 1724 and brought world fame 
to Russia. Benjamin Franklin was not the only foreigner to be¬ 
come a member of the Academy; such famous names as Bernoulli 
Euler, and Einstein are also associated with it. Russia's 
greatest scientist, Mikhail V. Lomonosov, contributed immensely 
to tne work of the Academy with his scholarly writings on chem- 
istry, physics, mineralogy, astronomy, metallurgy, and other 
subjects. His Elements of Math e matical Chemistry (1741) antici¬ 
pated the work of Dalton and Lavoisier. His astronomical studies 
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led to his discovering an 
his writings appeared only 
readers outside of Russia. 


atmosphere 
in Russian 


around Venus 
, and he thus 


Unfortunately, 
found few 


progres- net A e nn! 1 pH e r- Ury W ? 3 similarl y productive in scientific 
progreso. A noted figure in mathematics was N. I Lobachevskv 

hil time^in hi-"idea^ 11 ? ia " g ?? m ® try in 1826, who was ahead of’ 

r e if 

of Dimitri Mendeleyev is familiar to everv r J he . name 

tabl/of the elemeraspredfXefSfdescr 
curately new elements before their actual discovery. Experiments 
oi P. hi. Yablochkov were the arc lamn ana »f t J experiments 

the filament lamp were done well before those of Edison?^' Wlth 

3 n d tUn * sten ^laments was 

urcnasea oy the General Electric Company in lgyu Tha 

/ '*"°"S P °^ V »orld-f5mous b biSloESts 0nl 

s!. s i wF? 

P/k n 

the he!^ptjf? r 3ik ° rsky ” as a pioneer in the 

The above-mentioned, of course, represent only a partial lisf 
of pre-revolutionary scientists wno laid the fourdation for 

< 5 nna ^ lnstlt utes which carry on research in many fields 

? v L th Z ° utsta " di ™ Soviet scientists are, thenhysicilts 
I. V. Kurchatov, the Nobel Frize Winner L. I landau Pr 
Kapista the Academician A. A. Blagon^av™ f t utSik fi) 
mathemat^ians N. N. Bogolyubov and A. Kolmogorov Nobel ?rize 
A n ?upoiev ChemiStry N * K * Semyon ° V and the j5t Plane°de e signer? 


Since the launching of the first earth 
Soviet Union has demonstrated its 


satellite in 


1957, the 

Following its iniiurs;!,r««ir’^"gSR^Jfreti'SSSii"?!:- 

first man, Yuri Gagarin, and the fi'rst womL^VauSunaleres^ 


go 






















VOCABULARY 


Contextual Learning . In all phases of the foreign language 
course, vocabulary should be ledrned through use in meaningful 
context and not as isolated items in lists paired with their 
English equivalents. 

Direct Association . On the first level of language learning, 
the nature of the vocabulary is such that identification or des¬ 
cription pf objects, persons, and actions can often be taught 
through demonstration without the use of English. The establish¬ 
ment of direct bonds in this way between the concept ajnd the 
foreign word is the most effective method of acquiring vocabulary. 
The use of English, therefore, should be kept at a minimum as 
long as possible and, wherever possible, throughout the course. 

A direct association between the foreign word and its concept is 
the goal to be strived for in vqcabulary learning. 

Abundant Practice . As pupils progress, vocabulary expands 
rapidly. Nevertheless, it is essential to continue the Context¬ 
ual learning of vocabulary in association with familiar words 
and expressions. As abstract ideas are introduced and complex 
expression increases, the use of English equivalents may some¬ 
times be necessary initially to convey meaning. Abundant prac¬ 
tice of the new vocabulary in meaningful situational contexts, 
however, associates the foreign word with its concept. The more 
frequent and abundant the practice, the closer this bond becomes. 
With sufficient use, the English equivalent fades, and the foreign 
word and its concept blend in consciousness. 

Vocabulary and the Skills . Pupils should be provided with ex¬ 
periences in learning and practicing vocabulary which will cor¬ 
respond to their need for using the new words and expressions in 
the various skills. This correlation becomes increasingly im¬ 
portant as vocabulary expands. Those words and expressions needed 
for speaking and understanding should be learned and practiced 
through speaking and aural comprehension exercises; those needed 
for writing should be written. Where reading material contains 
new vocabula-y, pupils should be informed as to which new words 
or expressions they are expected to master. 

Vocahulory might be grouped into active and passive items. 

Active vocabulary comprises those items pupils are expected to 
recall for use in speaking and nonimitative writing. Passive 
vocabulary includes tr.e items puipils are expected to understand 
aurally of in reading. 

Active Vocabulary . Because active vocabulary is intended for 
instant recall, the learning of vocabulary and idioms for active 
use should be implemented by abundant practice in and out of 
class and in a variety of situational contexts. Only the most 
practical segment of the spoken language should be selected for 
active mastery. This vocabulary might be incorporated into lan¬ 
guage experiences designed for audib-lingual competency or de¬ 
rived from reading text materials which are practiced audio- 
lingually. The use of this vocabulary in all four skills is 
recommended to reinforce learning by means of a multiple sense 
appeal. 
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Passive Voca bulary . Passive vocabulary required for aural 
comprehension should always be heard by pupils, in ° ra *J^nrac- 
conversation and listening to tape recordings. , Th ^ a ^ral prac 
tice should approximate the normal tempo, accent, and intonation 
of a native speaker. The passive vocabulary for reading compre¬ 
hension eventually far outstrips vocabulary for aural comprehen- 

sion. 

Reading Vocabulary . Active vocabulary of high frequency first 
encountered in reading should be incorporated into aurio-lingu 
and writitng skills. Passive vocabulary required for reaoir.g 
comprehension is most extensive in scope and may be learned for 
reading recognition only. Text materials suited to the level 
of the class should contain a variety of useful words in dif¬ 
ferent areas of reading experience, sue! as history, biography, 
short stories plays, novels, anecdotes, poetry, newspaper 
Icicles menus, guides, notices, and signs. Representative 
texts and supplementary materials whose content emphasizes the 
universal rather than the specialized or picturesque might be 
selected because the aim in learning language as a tool for com¬ 
munication places a premium on absorbing words of highest * r ® 
quency first. For ways to teach vocabulary through reading, see 

the chapter on "Reading." 

Multiple Sense Appeal. After the prereading period, active 
vocabulary IT“bist learned in a sequence of four steps in the 
process familiarly known as "hear, say, see, write according 
to the principle of sequential learning. As pupils P S 
into the advanced grades, it may not be possible to iollow 
sequence exactly at all times. As far as practicable the pro 
nur.ciation of new words and phrases should be presented orally 
by the teacher or via tape before the vocabulary is ®®JJ* „ . 

Through inference, association, or if necessary, through English 
equivalents, teachers should make certain that pupils understand 
the meaning of the words. 

Passive vocabulary for aural comprehension miF.ht be both seen 
and heard by pupils. The sequence may vary with the ^^ss activ 
ity ana level of learning since, as pupils P r °E r ®s®> ' h °J }' he 
vocabulary may be derived from reading material whl £ h a ^fJVJ® 
seen and heard at the same time, or read as homework assignment 
before it is heard. Also, it is advisable for pupils to see 
material destined for aural comprehension because the aural mem 
ory tends to fade more quickly qhan the visual memory.’ ” ’ 

the spoken language is distinct from t-he written la g ag • 

order to understand spoken rtussian, pupils ‘^aftef tne vocab- 
in aural comprehension alone, either before or alter tne 

ulary has been experienced visually. 

Passive (or recognitional) vocabulary for reading comprehension 

Tnl on ’ 

become extensive and require less and less aural presentation. 

B uilding Vocabulary . Vocabulary is absorbed into pupils' 
habits of expression through abundant practice in meaningful 
utterances and in situational context. The context might arise 
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in audio-lingual experiences, reading material, cultural experi¬ 
ences, or pattern drills. The assimilation of new vocabulary 
may be aided by such activities as the memorization of dialogues, 
short paragraphs, poems, jingles, or proverbs and by the singing 
of songs, the dramatization of playlets, and the playing of 
games. 

The use of audiovisual aids in building vocabulary or in drill¬ 
ing new words is very effective. Such aids might include: 

filmstrips pictures moving pictures posters 

wall charts calendars game materials maps 

comic strips cartoons chalk drawings slides 

Using Inference and Associa ,ion . The use of inference and 
association is of vital importance as a device to circumvent 
the use of English. The development of this skill to derive 
meanings should be one of the aims in teaching vocabulary. 
Contextual inference is achieved through placing the new word 
in a context of familiar words or actions which makes it pos¬ 
sible to derive its meaning. 

Contextual Inference . Skill in deriving meanings through the 
context may be developed by: 

• Associating the foreign word with the object or action 

. Deriving the meaning of a word through 

(a) its place in a series or list (Hbcth HeJiOBeHecKoro jmua 
c^eayioaHe: jio6, ivia3, hoc, rytfa, meica, 3ydn, nogdopogOK.) 
(b; elimination (Ha npa3flHHicax mh eJm TopTH, koh^joth h uopo- 
xeHoe.) 

(c) synonyms, antonyms, definitions, and paraphrasing 
(Oh HHHero He bhaht; oh cjienoHo) 

(fl ho saopoB; a 6 ojiqk•) 

(MajibHHK UHoro geJiaeT; oh Jieinsiito ) 

(MHCHHK - 3T0 H6A0B6K, KOTOpaH IipOflaeT MHCO.) 

Inference through cognates and partial cognates . Skill in 
deriving meanings through cognates should be developed through¬ 
out the course. Since the Russian and English phonetic systems 
differ, cognates given aurally in Russian may not always be 
recognized until they are seen. However, since a large propor¬ 
tion of English words are derived from Latin either directly or 
through the Norman French, skill in inference through cognates 
and partial cognates should be developed from the beginning of 
language study. False cognates ($yT<5oji, JiHUOHaa) may be pointed 
out as they occur. 

Inference through word formation . Some knowledge of word 
formation may enable students to grasp the meaning of many words. 
Prefixes anc suffixes in word formation are helpful. Such ex¬ 
amples of the derivation of meaning through word formation are: 

nitcaTb - HanncaTb - noamicaTb - ramicaTb - nepemicaTb 

XOflHTb - npHXOflHTb - SAXOAHTb - HOflXOflHTb - 

rOBOpHTb - IIOrOBOpHTb - SarOBOpHTb - nOflrOBOpHTb - CrOBOpHTbCH 








































a J gftrence t h rough wor^ families . Inferring meanings through 
associating words in word families is of great value? K 

" y^OHHUa - y^HTOJib - yTOT6J!»HHqa - ynefiHHK - v^®6a 
^w3obb - jisGuuati - jiBdonHTHHft - jnodHTb y,eoa 

,. 7 ^ Vocabulary . Knowledge of vocabulary should be develooed 
so that by the end of the course] pupils will have more words P 

* in Util jading vocabulary than in their listening vocabulary 

* i"n listening vocabulary than in their speaking vocabulary 

. in their speaking vocabulary than in their writing Vocabulary 

Guide^. Wordlists have been omitted from this publication 

?h?!V 0 the se i ection of words ^ d ^ioms to be^inclSded in 
the courses are found in the chaipter "Teachers' Guides." 


THE STRUCTURES 
Introduction 


Scope and Sequence 

Structural items listed in the charts which follow are 
suggested for use in the order indicated to facilitate the a- 
chievement of competency in the four skills. The listings aim 
to serve as a guide to teachers in providing for language ex- 
perier.oes in which structural sequences will be proeJesfiv! and 

KitSe v too a ; d f£r v " the aoope " h?oh 1,111 pupa? ISii I„ and 

tOQl for communication in the foreign tongue within 
study. language ex Penence and a firm foundation for further 

In organizing their courses of study, schools are not evnert-Pri 
to restrict their teaching guides to conform in eVIrVooiS to 

Uio^th^TVi: llstl "S=- Structures Jnd ve?bs L add- 

of the seouert.ia 1 S |-irrion° r tlie fw ale ’ j r a ensible rearrangements 
01 bne sequential order among the grades, as reouired by "centers 

of Interest, may be practical, since language skills for effec- 

tive communication are to be developed through functional use 

££ ae! a rSe r se n itc t ti°„ the f 0 f O h nVen ; en 4 ° f «ScS?e. 

£e£ se. me selection of the structures taught in each erade 

pnM?? r6 ’ should te determined principally by their use in auth¬ 
entic language patterns in meaningful, situational context. 

municarion X} 1 c 1 h cs t ® acher f deem needful for the promotion of com¬ 
munication skills in centers of interest might be included as an 

expression to oe memorized outright or to be developed in whole 
or m part in pattern drills as a structural item Kardless of 
as^L 3tructure charts. Thus, if an expression such 

is detirert P ^ Te ?P a «K» 1 or "Bau n&ao <5oju,me tnnan,." 

nnoffn^o^ in dialogues, It need not excluded from class 
presentation because of its place in the structural listings. 

ac< l ui sition linguistic skills and knowledges, however 
tnni °f neC6SSlty be systematic and cumulative for eventual con- 
J?™ 1 ’ eve "u°? a m °d erat ely advanced level. It is as a guide to 
lined 6rS th3t th6 items have bean suggested in the order out- 
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— Functiunai Approach . Because language is essentially speech, 
the items listed in the structure charts were selected on the 
basis of their relative importance in the spoken, rather than 
in the written language. Fne limited source materials available 
on spoken Russian, however, made the selection of items an in¬ 
creasingly difficult task« The Russian Word Count, bv Harry H. 
Josselson, The S oviet Minimum Word List of 3j3uO Words (Moscow), 
and invaluable suggestions from many experienced teachers of 
Russian forinec tne nucleus around which the selections w ere 
made. In some instances, items may vary from those included in 
traditional courses of study, either in the order in which they 
appear or in the fact that they have been included. For examcle, 
the perfective aspect is introduced relatively early in many 
traditional courses ofsfcuay, in contrast to its placement in 
the charts which follow. However, its later placement here does 
not mean that the teacher should not use functionally any forms 
of the perfective in classroom routine. Indeed,'the placement 
and inclusion of many items were determined on the basis of 
their practical use with other items in the grade for functional, 
oral practice in natural conversational sequences. 

Scope. Tne scope of the listings throughout both sequences 
includes all major structures needed for competency in the four 
skills on the secondary level. In the six-year sequence, all 
major structures will have been presented by the middle of the 
11th year, with refinements relegated to the 12th year. In the 
four-year sequence, all major items will have been presented by 
the middle of the i2th year, which includes essential reviews. 

Speaking. The listings have been designed so that puoils may 
attain basic audio-lingual competency on a rudimentary level in 
the early years. In the four-year sequence, the items most essen- 
t ia l for competency in speaking have been presented in grades 9 
and 10, plus those items marked S* in grade 11. The latter should 
be presented as early as possible in the 11th year. In the six- 
year sequence, greater audio-lingual competency may be expected 
oi pupils. Therefore, speaking skill should be developed in this 
sequence tnrough the loth year within the limitations described 
in this chapter. The listings in the 10th year in this seouerce 
have been designed for that purpose. 

Reading . Reading skill is to be developed throughout the 
grades in ooth sequences to include all the structures in the 
listings. In the initial stages, the written language rests 
squarely on the spoken language. However, after the transfer 
from the spoken to the written word has been satisfactorily 
effectuated and the initial period of reading only what has been 
said is past, the reading need not be limited to material whose 
structures have been drilled in class. At this point, the read- 
ing might begin to exceed as well as include the structures 
learned. The reading, therefore, is not necessarily restricted 
to the structures defined in the charts for the various levels. 
Some controls should be exercised, however, so that meanings are 
grasped without either confusion or the need for deciohering. A 
satisfactory relationship between the structures learned and the 
reading must be maintained. 


Writing . Writ 
tat ion,should be 


ng skills, aside 
developed within 


from imitative 
the structures 


writing and dic- 
primarily or 
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what pupils can say. Although in trie beginning years some writ¬ 
ing for practice ana for clarifying structures may be essential, 
this writing should be limited to forms involving simple trans¬ 
formations, substitutions, or recall of single items. Structur¬ 
ally oriented translation drill involving single pattern changes, 
therefore, are acceptable. Foint-by-point translations from 
English to the foreign tongue which req. ^re multinle thought 
processes to produce simple sentences are to he avoided. If 
such trar s 1 ati''r. is to be done at all, it should be reserved 
for the advanced courses. Contextually oriented materials 
drawn from r.rr-ri .1 already covered in cla^s might be utilized 
for "equivalencies" or "free" translation from English to Russian 
and from Russian to English. 

Written exercises with reading passages, of course, may be 
freely utilized with open books, prior to or exclusive of the 
acquisition of the content aurally or audio-lingually. 

The structures used in controlled and "free" composition 
should be derived for the most part from amorp those the pupils 
have mastered and can recall through "inner . ech." This writ¬ 
ten material should reflect the written ar.a the oral language 

wherever differences occur between them. 

Sequence . In order to facilitate the learning of language 
patterns cumulatively and in meaningful context, many structures 
are introduced only in part in each graae throughout the courses. 
Tne principles followed here have been fourfold, the combination 
of factors determining the choice being (1) their relative sim¬ 
plicity, (2) their relative importance in the spoken language, 

(3) their logical use with other structures to be learned within 
the grade, (L) their logical development from structures pre¬ 
viously learned. For example, personal pronouns appear first 
functionally in grades 7 or 9 because of their relative impor¬ 
tance in developing audio-lingual skills. They may be learned 
syntactically in grade 8 of the six-year sequence or at the end 
of grade 9 of the four-year sequence because of their relative 
complexity. 

The sequence of t he verbs through grade 10 of the four-year 
sequence and through grade 9 of the six-year sequence, has been 
determined on a dual principle: (1) the frequency of their use 
in the spoken language and (2) the need for their use in other 
structures to be learned in the grade in situational context. 

The Notations Within the Listings . In the interest of clarity 
and assistance to teachers in designating the development of the 
four skills within the structures, several symbols have been 
used in the listings. They are: 

L - Limited Items indicated by the letter "L" are only to be 

incorporates into the audio-linguai skills of 
pupils within certain limitations. The desig¬ 
nation "L" indicates that the forms to be 
mastered within the structure may be limited. 

The details governing these limitations are 
described below. 
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S* - Speaking Items marked S* are required for audio-lingual 
competency. 

R - Reading These items are to be learned only for the 

reading skill. 

Implementation 

First Principles . 

1. In order to learn a foreign language as a skill, structures 
must be taught so that (a) their function is clear to pupils as 
demonstrated by their usage (b) they become part of pupils' 
habits of expression. 

2; The structures should be taught by using them, and not by 
describing them either in English or in the foreign language. 

3. The use of carefully constructed drills in the foreign 
language can effectively minimise description and analysis of 
structure. These drills may (a) illustrate the use of a struc¬ 
tural item and (bj provide practice in using all the forms of 
each item of grammar. 

4. When an explanation of the grammatical form is given, it 
follows upon its initial use in drill. The drill is then resumed. 
If the grammatical form i == difficult enough to require explanation 
before any drill is conducted, this explanation should be given to 
pupils. 

Language in Use and by Analogy . Because language is learned 
by analogy and practice rather than by analysis and description, 
it is Recommended that new structures be learned through using 
the language itself in pattern drills which involve a single 
change from the already known structure to the new structure. 
Structures required for audio-lingual competency should be pre¬ 
sented audio-lingually wherever suitable patterns can be formu¬ 
lated. The following stops are recommended for the presentation 
of a new structure: (1) an initial pattern drill involving a 
single change is held, (2) a brief explanation of the change 
is elicited or given, (3) the pattern practice in step (1) is 
continued until the structure is learned. Examples of pattern 
drills and suggestions for their use are given in the chapter, 
"Patterns for Drill." Teachers may discover other types of drill 
more suited to their purposes. 

Pupils should be aware of the meaning of what is being said at 
all times. The devices used to achieve comprehension without 
the use of English will depend on the ingenuity of the teacher. 
English meanings may be given where necessary. 

For the simpler structures in the early years, little or no 
explanation may be needed; for tihe more complex ones and for 
those involving abstract ideas, it is recommended that such ex¬ 
planation as clarity demands be given. A minimum of explanation 
in favor of a maximum of practice, 'however, should be the watch¬ 
word. Adequate provision should be made in all grades for 
frequent recurrence of review items to insure the continuance 
of automatic control. 
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Where structures are not needed for audio-lingual competency, 
as, for example, the present and active participles, these may 
be presented through inference in reading, or traditionally if 
necessary. Wherever possible, structures should be presented 
inductively. In many cases, the presentation will be determined 
by the nature of the structure. 

Functional Assimilation . The inclusion of many items in the 
early years was predicated on the principle that these structures 
would be lf§o%ed through use by means of repetition to the point 
of Saturation, and not through analyses or the kind of explana¬ 
tion which confuses and frustrates the young learner. 

Although it is hoped that all items designated for audio- 
lingual competency in each sequence will be absorbed function¬ 
ally before being explained grammatically, some items are more 
easily assimilated than others in this manner. Where pupils 
question the use of a structure, they demonstrate a readiness 
to absorb tbe response and should be given an explanation. Too 
much explanation and analysis, however, militates against lan¬ 
guage learning and causes a distaste for foreign language study. 
Excessive manipulation outside of structurally oriented^context 
causes frustration. On the other hand, memorization through the 
assimilation of appealing, meaningful patterns in functional uses 
is the root of language learning. 

Grammatical Terminology . Because the ability to describe a 
language in terms of its grammatical structure bears little 
relation to the ability to use it as a tool for communication, 
the learning of grammatical terminology is not a goal in lan¬ 
guage study. It is recommended, therefore, that terminology be 
used only where the need for it may arise. Some grammatical 
terminology may find a place among the common learnings of 
pupils. On the whole, grammatical terminology may be used 
wherever it is found to be genuinely helpful ir, promoting the 
development of linguistic skill for communication . 

The Limitations . As it is unreasonable to assume that pupils 
can master the whole of a language for equal competency in all 
four skills within the restrictions imposed by the length of 
sequences and the time allotted for instruction, only the most 
useful segment of the language should be taught. Within this 
usefu1 segment, however, the competency for each skill must of 
necessity be of different degree. Some limitations, therefore, 
must be defined. As '’mastery'' for the speaking skill requires 
automatic resror.ses, the content required for this skill will 
be most limited. For this reason, the designation "L" in the 
structural listings to follow applies to the speaking skill. 
Reading skill in using the structures is developed without re¬ 
gard to the ’’L" designation. 

In developing the speaking skill, the letter "L” next to an 
item in these charts signifies that specific expressions, verbs 
or forms might be selected for mastery, from among the many nos- 
sibie variations a structural item may possess. The selection 
of these specific forms is left to the discretion of the schools, 
whose supervisors and teachers will choose those of greatest 
frequency and usefulness in normal spoken Russian to be incor¬ 
porated into pupils' language experiences. Effort has been made 
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to list the structures according to their frequency and import¬ 
ance wherever possible. 

Summary: 


1. The foreign language is to be learned as a communication 
tool to be spoken and understood as well as read. 

2. Structures should be taught through use in the foreign 
language until they become part of pupil T s habits of 
express ion . 

3. Structures, as language, snould be taught in situational 
context. 

4. Tne development of extensive vocabulary may be postponed 
until after the structure has been mastered. 

5. Within the scope of the structural listings, the items 
required for mastery may vary for each skill. 


a. All items in all forms are required for reading. 

When pupils have mastered a sufficient number of 
structural forms, the reading need not be tied to 
the structures learned in class. 

b. Aural comprehension of all structures within the 
vocabulary and idiom of the grade should be required. 

c. Limitations must be carefully drawn for the speaking 
skill to provide competency in the most useful forms 
of each grammar point and the most useful forms of 
the verbs. 

d. Nonimitative writing of meaningful utterances should 
be required for all structures and forms pupils are 
required to speak. 
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(chart for this grade level continued on next page) 
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U. 

1 ?. 
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17. 


Notes on the .Structures 

Regular declensions are those which include (a) masculine 
nouns in consonant, -fi,-b; (b) feminine in -a. -«? !„• 

and (cj neuters in -o, -e, -n®. ' ’ ’ 

On c this level h®t is primarily used with toe phrase y uena, 

S; a " d telllni ’ ordinal. 

Uarni^VE h r?as’eI 0? *'“* d ^ 

The past and future tenses of <JuTb ana other verbs might be 
drilled using these time expressions. 

!ipn S nV!I!n USdt . lon verbs are more numerous than verbs of the 
second conjugation. It is recommended that only after en- 

bi B S-iSIK r :i verbs Of both conjugations sLuld^he 

verbs be taught ao belonging to conjugations. 

Use of jdi should be treated after the regular forms of t he 
interrogative nave been learned. 

The bh form is useo functionally in this grade. 

Ectii in this construction snould oe used functionally. 
Omission ol octb should be taught later. 

Habt flo*flb, hath nenmoM, ©xaTb Bepxou, etc. 

J 116 .Pr e ^ Xec ^ *' or:n ? °f tiie third person pronouns might be 
taught ir. connection with verbs of motion. 

1^1-^bt be drilled with adverbs of time. 

5 P „ r l'L the d ? tiv ® f °rms with yHHTbca for next level. Use 
only the simple adveroial forms here. 

It is recommended that the following suggested list of rouns 

snoulri^P vocabulary items. Their declension endings 
snouia be taught in conversational situations. 

Basic presentation should stress the introduction of regular 
perfective past tnroygh use of prefixes. The perfective 
future should be introduced by snowing its relationship to 

prHin^ S r W^ective, particularly in conjugations! 
er.din f s. frills might be introduced containing ' various 
prefixes tnat change the lexical meaning of verbs. 

hi nl'in "L eVel U is su »«ested that the following prefixes 
be used: b-, bh-, npn-, y-, boa- 

Also emphasize that tne negative imperative is normally in 
the imperiective. y A “ 
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5. lo be used principally 


i eciuing, 


,V ‘ SlF S ‘- a SS^SrH.W.%SES-£3 JSSS 


~ 1 |«kkISS-SSs"- 

21 * (bfierb^in^r^Hh^ PaSSiVe P arti ^Ples with <J H Tb 
-ca (c) third person plural of present tense. 

22 ‘ U ad ^ tl °" t0 preflxes “ sed on ohe previous level, add no-. 

3a-, ot-, flo-, nepe-, and npo- » 

23. Use nycTb, nycicatt, naBafi, naBafiTe • usp of Mno . 

recognltion? mphati ° ° 0 "’ a ” ds 

(For chapters entitled fl Sununarv of the Si~-Yoav* *• 

FrprT^f of Q the Four-Year Sequence," and'"Homework" see’ 
l~~ Secondary S chools , pages 163 to 176 or the 
German or Spanish editions.! 
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MODEL LESJOr , GRADE 11 or 12 


"Ha 4>yT<5o.*bHOM MaTHe" 

The following unit is an example of the use of reading material 
to develop audio-lingual competency on a cultural topic. The 
reading selections are to be presented according to the proce¬ 
dures outlined in "The Intensive Reading Lesson." 


. Word study is utilized in presenting vocabulary and in 
homework exercises. 

. Oral drills are conducted at appropriate times. 

. Questions are answered both orally and in writing. 

The questions in step I represent the type of question 
generally included in reading texts. If the text does 
not include a sufficient number of questions,* these 
snould be prepared and distributed by the teacher. The 
answers to the questions are given orally and then are 
written for homework. 

. Answers to the questions of step I are kept in corrected 
form in pupils f notebooks to be used with the questions 
as a basis for tne dialogue. 


The language laboratory may be used for 

1. Listening to the reading 

2. Choral repetition of passages 

3. Answering questions, after answers have been prepared 

4 . Recording for practice 

5. Recording for presentation to the class 
b. Recording for evaluation by teacher 


Evaluation . Suggestions for questions to test reading, aural 
comprehension, speaking, vocabulary, and structure are outlined 
in the chaDter entitled "Evaluation." 


HTeHKe - IlepBHft Heub 

Cerognn wgeT Aojiro*AaHHNii ua th. y»e c paHHero yTpa mockbhhh 
BH iviflAbrBarcT H3 okoh Ha roJiydoe Hedo. Ha hx JiHuax oTpaaraeTca pa- 
gocTb no noBOgy hchoto, coJiHenuoro ahh, odemaiauero mhoto HHTepec- 
Horo doJiejibiunKaM (fjyTdojra. Beage Ha y^iHuax, b ueTpo, b Tpojwreii- 
dycax, Ha 3aBogax, Ha mioma£HX pagno To^ibKO h tbopaht o Hacxyna- 
iaueM MaTHe, JnodirTe^ieK cfryTdoJia oto doJibiuoe coduTHe. Tojiiih 

Hapoga cneinaT Ha mbth. 

Mh Ha cTagHOHe "ZlHHauo." Ho^iro npHnwocb c toht b b onepeOT 3 a 
dH^ieTaMH. C TpygoM Haxo ahm Hanm MecTa. 

HaKOHQu MHOroTHCHHHHfi xop HapoAa aaTHxaeT, Hrpa HaHHHaeTcn. 

Mh cjihuihii cbhctkh cygbH, Ha $yTdo^ibHoe no^ie bhxoaht jcoiiaH ah "Top- 
neAa" h "^Haiio. 11 KanHTaHH odewx kombha KpenKo noxmiairr pyKH Apyr 
Apyry h pacxoAflTCH. HaHHHaeTcn ltaTH• H©chtkh thchh ivia3 ycTpeic- 
jieHU Ha deraKmne cfcarypn HanaAanuHX h aaiuHTHHKOB• 
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b BopoTa "Topne/s*.” ^ ^ OTHauoBueB, 3a(5HBinnx nepBuH rosi 

mu L-p"a»ca“ ,I0 °'' “ »*.*». 

BopoTa "^HHauo." Kdhk bhth qaCTbe> OHH Tfl K*e 3a0HBaior roji b 

-.cx, pyKo„, ec ; aH „rsi e rL r ;o^rr^-rc;i P =sr-“" e • 

k£ZLvF°" p °“ z '"-- 

a aex H ^S™o"! P “Sor 0 ^ Tollio " y '’ J ""' a ° ,^C}, *- 

fle*fly Ha noOefly. P M ° xecTHKyjiHpyror, BHCKaanBaa H a- 

« y x«aH»rB“yS„r" y Ip"S“»rpaS ,t "aT” ,"T“ “•* 

uouuau OHOBa „o.e 3J ,o. P o“ "XaTrJ‘nofnpOT».H„"iT 
3-tfeKTpHHecKHe U H(J>pn HaoOpaarjra orpouHoe »?» „„ " Kpa 2 HU ® 
nojioBHHH 3 P HT0jiefi. V P MHOe 2 Ha paflocTb flofipoii 

Ho He JierKO flocTaaacb AHHaMOBijau noOeaa Ha btot „ d .> n „, 

L ^ a^sr„" , ^”a„ H t r <> So y roL;*a“^rT o ;c^r" ^e^oo^, 

sss-s; rMsr^ ”°"™ ss™ 

Hana®L 6 r.L 0 L ne o“S/T;aZ» H a“LcS»oV POI " B ' , " ,,a ' ^ 

sssr*£rjsz ”S22« 

pacxoflMi?J”B“ a "^a"™J P 0BM? y, ““aaK h^hodo”^” p83y - ,bIaT °“. 

si^sx ssTsrsr yTpaf •^SE’s^ss. 

Tskob cnop™ ^ " eU<e pa3 Ha ^aflHTbca HHTepecHofi nrpoK. 


MTOHHe - BTopoH fleHb 


Oothu h 3 cauwx jhoOhmux BHflOB cnopTa B COB0TCKOW Comae HBaa- 
6TCH |yTfioji. 3 tot cnopT HrpaeT BaatHefimym pojrb b cobotckoH chc- 
TeM 0 (pH3HH6CKOTO BOCIIHTaHHH. 4>yT<50JIbHHe C0KHHH H KOUaHflH IUHDOKO 
pacnpocTpaHBHH h opraHHaytcrrca H a $a6piiKax, aaBoaax, b apunn h 
< M OTe » B yaeOHHx 3aBefleHHHX, b KOJixoaax k coBxoaax. 

Moctou »vm H rpu cjiy*HT npaMoyrojibHaa naomaflKa (noae). Paa- 
uep njioiuaflKH ot 90 fl o 110 ueTpoa zwhhoH h ot 60 flo 75 ueTpoa urn- 

pHHOil • 
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y,acTsy OT 3 

KOMaHfle OflHH BpaTBpb (P<^jcmHX (AopBapau). no OfiHKHO- 
jjyaaiuMTHUKa (xaeOeKH) H nflTb Hanaj»m 14>^ 1P fleJraT ca na me 

dohhio, nrpa npoflo^eeTCfl 90 'Euhvthhm nepepuBOU. TJias- 

noJioBHHH £o Saflltb Hi (Jojibinee «mo paa b 

SSJI^V/a-Tap;^ a^aLona JUr«- 

Mrpa HannHaeTCH c cauoro ueHTpa noja^noc^nepepuBa^^nocAe 

S^h'^SS^VhSS: —BO 3a(5HTHX — «. 





























Preparation for Dialogue — Step I 

Question-Answer Drill (Oral) (See answer sheet whicn follows.) 

These questions are answered orally in class as part of the 
comprehension check after each learning unit. The answers 
might be (a) written on the blackboarc on the same day the 
passage is read and then written as a homework assignment in 
review or (b) checked orally on the day the passage is read, 
written as a homework assignment and checked the day the assign¬ 
ment is due. 

A. IlepBBiH ReHh 

1 . Hto ceroAHH ha©t Ha ctbahoh©? 

2. Hto oTpa*aeTCtf Ha Jnnjax mockbhh©H? 

3. Ta© TBepAKT pa/pio o HacTynaicmeu uaTne? 

4. /Uh koto mbth dojiBinoe coChth©? 

3. 3a h©m npHuuocb Acmro ctohtb b oh©p©ah? 
b. IToHewy 3aTHxa©T HapoA? 

7. Hto mh c^ruiiiHM? 

8. Kto bhxoaht hb no^e? 

9. Hto Ae^rawr KanuTaHH o(5©hx KOwaHA? 

lu. KoTopan KOwanAa 3adHjia nepBBiH roji? 

11. Kto 3adHji BTopoH roji? 

12. Kanon cHrnaji npepuBaeT xoa nrpn? 

13 • KanHM CH6TOM 3 anoHMajiac b nepBan nojioBHHa MaTna? 

H. IloHeMy AHHaMOBuaM chobb noB©3jio? 

13. Kto cbojihjich Ha3©MB? 

16. IloHeMy ynaBiiMH AHHaMOBei; h© nor iioahhtbch? 

IV. Kto yHocHT AHHaMOBua c no.*# MaTna? 

18. rioneMy AHHaMOB mi naAaKrr Ayxou? 

lv. KyAa pacxoAHTCH roBopjiHBan nydJiHKa? 

2u. Ctbahoh HaAO^rro onycTeJi? IIOH©My? 

B. BTopoH A©hb 

21 . KanoS bha cnopTa hbjih©tch c©mhm jik)<5hmhm b Cob©tckom Coko©? 

22. Kanyra pojib nrpaeT stot cnopT? 

23 . TAe opraHH3yiarcH cfjyTdojiBHHe KOMaH an? 

24. Kana h ruiomaAKa cjiyxHT m©ctom jyin cJ)yT<5o.flBHoH Hrpu? 

23. Onp©AeJiHT© pa3M©p c£yT(5ojiBHoH n^iojuaAKH. 

2b. Kto ynacTByeT b otoM Hrp©? 

27. Ha30BHT© nO3H0HH B K£UKAOfi KOMaHA© «> 

28. Kan AOJiro npoAOJiscseTcH Hrpa? 

2y. Kan a©^ihtch bp©mh h rpN? 

30. Kanan rviaBHan 3aAana naacAoH KOMaHAN? 

31. Tporaiar jih htpokh mhh pynaMH? 

32. ripH KBKOM cjryHae urrparfonorcH htpokh? 

33. Kota© HanHHaeTCH Hrpa? 

34. C KOToporo uecTa nojin HaHHHaeTcn Hrpa? 

3;>. KoTopan KOMaHAa cnKTaeTcn no6©AHT©^iBHHu©H? 
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Preparation for Dialogue — Step II 

Answers to Question-Answer trill (Teacher's Script) 

The answers to tne questions are checked for accuracy on the 
oay the homework assignment is due. 

Pupils keep in their notebooks their corrected answers to the 
35 questions. They must depend on the reading passages, the 
questions, ana their answers, to prepare and execute their dia¬ 
logue. At the end of tne unit, before the test, teachers might 
distribute the answers in mimeographed form. 

IlepsHfi AeHb 

1 . CeroaHfl hb ctbahoh6 hast flomrox gaHHuii both• 

2. Ha rninuax uockbhh 6H oTpa*aeTcn pagocTb no noBogy acHoro com— 
HeHHoro flHH, odemarauero MHoro HHTepecHoro. 

3. PagHO TsepgHT o HacTynaioueBi mbths Beage Ha ymHuax, b ueTpo, 
B Tpommeiidycax, Ha aaBogax h Ha nmouiaonx^ 

4. Mbth dombiuoe co6hth6 aah mtodHTemefi (JjyTdoma. 

5. ripsuviocb gomro cTowTb b onepeAH aa CiimeTaMH. 

6. Hapoa aaTHxaeT, noTOMy hto hbhhhbotch «rpa. 

7. Mh c mu iuhm cbhctkh CyAbH. 

S. Ha nome bhxoa3t kobibhau "Topneaa" h "Hhhbmo". 

9. KanHTami odenx kombha Kpeftno noacHBoror pynn apyr flpyry h 
paCXOAHTCH. 

10. Koubhab "Hhhbbio" aadHma nepBufi rom. 

11. TopneAOBim aadHmn BTopofi rom. 

12. Cbhctok cyAbH npepuBaeT xoa Hrpn. 

13- IlepBaH nomoBHHa uaTna aaKOHHamacb co ch6tob* 1 :1 . 

14. Hhhbmobubm CHOBa noBeamo, noTOMy hto ohh aadHBaior rom npo- 
THBHHKBM. 

15. Oahh Ha HanaAaramix ahhbmobuob cBamHmcH Ha 3 eBib. 

1o. ynaBinnii AMHaMOBeu He mot noAHHTbCH* noTOMy hto y Hero 6uJia 
cjiouaHa Hora# 

17. CaHKTapu yHocHT AHHanoBua c nojin uaTna* 

IS. ZtaHaMOBmj naAawr AyxoM f noTOMy hto xopneAOBmj 3atfnBaOT ewe 
ABa rojia* 

19. Tob opjiHBan ny6jaiKa pacxoAHTCH b paaHKe CTopoHN. 

20. HeT, He HaAOJiro - tojibko ao e^ieAyMUero yxpa# 3aBTpa Apyrwe 

ThlCHHH 3 anOJIHHT 6 TO • 

Bxopoft /feHb 

21* $yT(50JI HBJIH6TCH OAHHM H3 CaMHX .AKtfHIiHX BHAOB CnOpTft B 

CoBercKOM Come. 

22. 3tot cnopT HrpaeT BaacHeKu^io po^ib b coBexcKofi CHCTeue cj)H3n- 
HecKoro BocnHTaHHfl. 

23. $yT(5ojibHHe KOMaH^jK opraHH3ywxcH Ha cf)a<5pnKax. KO^ixo3ax f cob- 
X03ax H T.A. 

2L. IIpflMoyro.7fcHaH miomaAKa cJtyxviT Mec tom jvisi (JjyTtfojibHoii Hrpn• 

22 • Pa3Mep cfjyxtfojibHoC r.J/oiuaAKH ot 90 ao 11 0 MexpoB a^hhoS h 
OT 60 AO 75 MeTpOB lUHpMHOJi * 

26. /fee ko Man ah no 11 HejiOBeic ynacTByioT b 3 ToK nrpe# 
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27. B k&jkaoK ^ouaHAe oahh Bpaxapb (rojiKnnep), Tpn aaiuMThKKa 
(<3eKn), ABa noj^ 3 aiunTmiKa (xaBdeicn) k naTfc H&iiaAaKmux (4>°P- 
BapAH) • 

28, Ho otfbiKHOBeHMK), Hrpa npoAOJiseaeTCfl 90 MiiwyT• 

2v. BpeMH h rpn AeJiHTCfi Ha abb iiojioekhh (t aliMH) no J 4.5 wsiHyT c 
10 -th MKHyTHHM nepepHBOMo 

30. IViaBHan 3 aAana k&jkaoK kombhah 3adHTb mhh dojibuiee hkcjio pa3 

B BOpOTa npOTHBHHKa• 

31. Hot* MrpoKH He aojukhk TpoHyTb MHHa pynaMH. 

32. Vi rpoKH urrpa^yiorcH norAa Tporaicrr uhh pyKawn. 

33. Urpa HanHHaeTcn nocjie nepepuua h nocjie KaacAoro 3adKToro b 
B opoTa unna* 

34. Mrpa HanHHaeTcn c caMoro ueHTpa nojin. 

35. Ta KouaHAa c^HTaeTcn nodeAHTeJibHviuefi, KOTopan noJiynaeT 6ojib- 
mee KOJIHHeCTBO 3adHTHX UHHefi* 

Preparation for Dialogue -- 3tep TIT 

After students have tnoroughly studieo the readinp passages, 
and have been given oral and written drill in answering questions 
and doing various exercises, they may be told to utilize the read¬ 
ing material, plus the questions and answers, in preparing a dia¬ 
logue of their own. They may be given a situation such as the 
following in which to set a scene in which two persons talk to 
each other. 

Situation. An American student, standing in line to purchase 
a ticket for the soccer match at tne Dynamo Stadium, in Moscow, 
starts a conversation with a Russian student about the game 
which is to take place. Our American friend knows little about 
tne game. They both enter tne stadium, the Russian explaining, 
while the American asks questions. 

Assignment . Write a dialogue of your own of about 10 questions 
and answers which might take place between the two students on 
this ojcasion, utilizing the Questions and answers studied in 
class, plus several of your own. The American student would 
first ask several questions of his Russian friend before the 
game, during the game, and after tne game. 

Preparation for Dialogue -- Step IV 

The pupils T dialogues are reviewed ir. class for the correction 
of errors. A selection is made of preferred questions and an¬ 
swers. The following are some suggested procedures: 

1. A number of pupils are sent to the blackboard to write ques¬ 
tions and answers from different sections of the oialogue. 

2. Remaining pupils exchange papers with classmates, in pairs. 
Each pupil copies his classmates questions only, arc prepares 
answers* to these questions in class. 

3. Ensuing recitations involve: 

. The asking and answering of questions by pupils, in pairs 
or otherwise 

. Tne correcting of blackboard materials 

. Tne selection of best questions ano answers for introductory 
ana terminating material 
. Practice of a model oialogue 

4. An assignment is jiven: Fupils are to prepare their dialogue 
in final form. 
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Freparation for Lialogue — Steps V arm VI 

V. The teacher collects ana corrects the dialogues. 

VI. The teacher returns the corrected dialogues ana directs 
pupus to practice them orally with toeir classmates for 
class presentation and recording. 

Oral Erills 

(The following aril Is are suggestions of ouestion types. ) 
vuestion-Answer 

A. Personalized Conversation, Teacher-Pupil 

1 # Cterna, KaKoii bha cnopTa HpaBHTcn Bail? 

2. Behh, khko ii caMufi nonyjinpHHii cnopT b Cob e tckom Coio 3 e 

3. Warna, nano# cam*# JitodKimfi cnopT b AvcepHne? 

4. Bojix, bbj HrpaeTe b rojib#? 

5. IleTH, bij xoAHTe na jiwk ax? 

Bapn, bh KaTaeTecb Ha KOHbKax? 

o, EuBaK/r y Hac b niKOJie cfyTdoiibHHe MaTMH? 

'• EMBanyr y Hac b CUJA OjrHMnHficKHe Hrpn? 

8. JIH aMepHREHCKHe CIlOpTCMeHH B COBeTCKHH COK )3 Ha 
COCTH3aiIHH? 

9. IIpKe3»ai0T pyccKHe enopTCMeHtr b CM Ha cocT«3aHHe no 
dacKeTdojiy? 

10. r^e coctohtch OjiHMnHScKHe HrpH b dyAymeu rofly? 

B. Chain Drill 

Mute: Ojier, Kanofi bha cnopTa Tede HpaEHTca? 

Oner: Itae HpaBHTcn dacneTdoji. 

Tajin, KaKHM cnopxoM th JiiodHuib 3aHHwaTbc h? 

raJIH : 51 JIIOdllK) 3aH?MaXbCH TeHHHCOM • 

•^t3a, th Tone JiiodHiub HrpaTb b TeHHHc? 

Jhi3a: JX a, n To*e urod^iio HrpaTb b TeHHHc. 

C. Restatement-Relay Drills (Directed Dialogue) 

!• CnpocHTe MeHH, nanoK caMHfi nony^inpHufi cnopT b Cobot- 
ckom Coio3e. 

CnpocHTe HflBHAfi# itaKOH caMiifi nonyjinpHHfi cnopT b 
COB eTCKOU COKX3e# 

3* CnpocHTe HyH io 9 kek Ha3HBaK*rcK MexcAyHapoAHhie aTueTH- 
MecKHe Hrpn• 

4* CnpocHTe Cauiy, cko^bko nacoB b AeHb TpeHHpyeTcn cfcvT- 
doiibHan KOMaHAa. 

• >m Cna)KHTe Rape, hto h rp okh He aojixhh TporaTb mhh a pv- 
KaMH • * 


Vocabulary Substitution Drills 

A. PyccKHe JnodnT HrpaTb b cJjyTdoji. 

- B TeHHHC. 

- b Bojiefidoji. 

- b dacneTdoji. 

























c 


f 


B. Ha Ko^ixooax opr&HH3y lorca rfyTOooibHbio KOMaHAN. 
Ha cosxooax - 

Ha 3aBOflax - 
B yneCHux oaBeaemmx - 

C. B KaxAoK KOMaHAe oahh BpaTapb. 

- TpH 3 81AHTHHK8 • 

- ABa no^ry3ajmiTBHKa 

- nj?Tt Hanaflaraunx. 

III. Structure Substitution Eriii 


1. Hrpa HaHKHaeTca. 

HaHHHaiOT wrpy. 

2. nyC^THKa, B03<5y«4eHHsa pe3yJibTaxoM, pacxoAHTca. 
nyCjjHKa, KOTopaa dhwia B03<5ywfleHa pe3yjibTaTCM, pacxoAKTca. 

3. C TpyaoM HaxoAHM heiuh uocTa. 

TpyaHo Haw HaiiTvi Haum Mecia. 

4 * TopneflOBUH Hanparawr Bee ycK-roa, He AaBaa AHHaMOBuaM 
nepeseca• 

TopneflOBUH fianparawr Bee yoHjraa, htoCh He aaTb ahh8uob- 
Uau nepeBeca# 


Writter: Exercises 


Synonyms. (Examples ) 


In the following sentences replace 
sion with one of the synonyms given: 


each underlined 


onaTb 

CMOTpHTb 


Tenjio npHHHMaTB ynacTbe 
OdHMHO TOpOIIUTbCH 


AeuaTb ycnexH 
3HTy3HaCT 


expres- 

yBMAeTb 

CM6IUHO 


(Samples ) 

. no oCHKHOBeHKio. Hrpa npoaojracaeTca 90 mhhj-t. 

. jjUa jnoCKTejrefi cf)yTdojra bto fiojibmoe coduTHe. 

• Tojiiih Hapo/ja cnemaT Ha iiaTH• 

• ynacTByKT b 3Tofi Hrpe /we KOwaH/^ no 11 h6Jiob©k• 


II. Completion, 


Complete eacn sentence by 
from the following: dojibiuee, 

UaTbCfl, TpeHHpOB aTbC# • 


inserting the 

HacJiascaaTbCH, 


correct expression 

name, jieTOM, npHHH- 


(Sampies) 

*yT6ojTHCTH /jiOJDKHH AOJITO. 

KaatAaa KOMaHAa CTapaeTca aadKTb Man . hhcjio pas b bopote 

npOTHBHHKa. * * 

Mockbhhh ...... cfjy t 6 ojibHHM MaTneu• 

III. Antonyms. 


the 


Replace the italicized word by its opposite selected 
xoilowing: xeniUMHa, cynba, 3 aiunTHHK 9 Hrpa, HeyAaHHbiK, 


from 
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(Jar.pi t.-.; 

• 3thm cnopTOM He HHTepecy ktch My«HHHH » 

• Ero nonhiTica nofiiiaibca 6 uJia ycneuma » 

• $yT6ojl HrpteT 3 HBHKT6JIbHyK> pOJIb B COB6TCKOfi CHCTBUB (pHSH- 
neCKoro BoenKTaHHfl. 


Sample Dialogue 

Sett in/,: Appropriate visual materials are utilized. 

Length: The lengtn is aajusted to the needs, interests, and 

abilities of’ th-= class. 

1 . 

A. Kyfla tovoth Hapoaa cneuiaT? 

D. Ohh HflyT Ha cfjyTdovibHHli wain. 

2 . 

A. Ha30BHTe, nowajiyficTe, KOMaHflu, KOTcpue ynacTBywr b Maine, 
d. Ka»eTCfl, TopneflOBUH h AHHaMOBUH. 

3 • 

A. IJoneMy cTOJibKO Hapofla ctoht b onepeAH? 

B. Ohh nouynaiOT dHJieTtr hb mhth. 

4 . 

A. Bh„ BepOHTHO, aH rJIH h bhh h ? 

B. HeT. fl awepKKaHeUr 

5. 

A. Cicopo JIH HaHHeTCH MHTH? 

B. JX a, Hepe 3 HecKOJibico MHHyT. Bot KOuaHAU yace buxoaht Ha nojie. 

6. 

A. CKajRHTe, noHtajiyiicTa, cKOJibKO neJiOBeic b KaxA°H KOMaHAe? 

B. B kbwaoK KOMaHAe oAHHHaAAaib HeJiOBen. 

V. 

A. Ax! 51 cJiHiuy cbhctok cyAbH. 

E. IlpaBAa* Hrpa HaHHHaeTca. 

8. 

A. KoTopaa KOMaHAa oAeTa b chhhx pydauiKax? 

B. 3to KOMaHAa "AHHauo". 
j * 

A. ypa! /toHaw obuh onHTb 3a<5HJiH toji • 

B. 0 HeT I Hawn Topne aobuh oadKJTH tot toji. 

10. 

A, KanoK Tenepb cneT? 

B. OneBHAHo, 3:2# 

11 . 

A, <t>yT(5oJi caMHfi jik3<3hmhH bha cnopTa b CoBeTcnou Coio3e? 

B, KOHeHHO • <£yTtfOJI KTpaeT dOJIbUiyiO pOJIb B COBeTCKOfi CHCTeMe 
c{)H3HHeCKOrO BOCnKTaHHH# 

12 , 

A, HHTepecHO, nanoK bka cnopTa HBJiaeTca cbmhm nonyJiapHHM y 
BQC B AMepHKe? 

B. Eeficdoji HBJiaeTca caMHM nonyJiapHHM cnopTOM b AuepHKe* 

13 • 

A* noacaJiyfrcTa, eme oakh Bonpoc# Kan A°*flro npoAo^JEKBSTca Hrpa. 

B, OCJhhho Hrpa npoAOJBKaeTca 90 MHHyT* 

H. 

A, Eojibiuoe BaM cnacHtfo 3a Bamy KOMnaHH k) 5 

B. He aa hto* H UHe 6ujio oneHb npnaTHo n03HaKOMHTbCa c bomh* 
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15. 

A. 4o cjcoporo. 

B. Bcero xopuiuero. 


(For introductory sections 
Secondary Schools . pages 
editions. ) 


to "Evaluation," see French for 
186-1£7, or the German or Spanish 


Testing Aural Comprehension 

, n 7ri' St ! n ^ — Skill. Measuring the understanding of the =noken 

be t borne r in e mind atlVe s P eakin £ at normal speed"shSSld 

be borne in mind, especially as pupils progress in the course. 

Some of the drills used in trainirr nutils 

achievement" 11 Ever s 5 oke " word may also be used to measure their 
u 1 * E yf f the se " enth year class during the nre- 

snn 0 in f ^ ase ’ ^he teacher can devise aural comprehension tests 
oome of these will be described below. H ° n tests. 


True-False Tests . The teacher may read a number of statements 
in the foreign language, each statement being read twice. The 
pupil may write T or F, to indicate his answer. For the initial 
stages, some questions might be: 

1. IlHTb iwrrac TpH POCeMB. 

2. CeroflHH naTH.iUa, 8-oe csHTadpfl. 

3. Benepou roBopai ”Hodpo 9 yipo". 

4. Ha floCKe mh nnuieu uejiou* 


norverfartest^of ^ 

for^use ” ay adSrt ac tion-response questions 

t2t U S bS^uid fjr“K Jr SJiSS“~!pin th “® 1 ’ tM * tyFe ° f 

Muj.tip l e Choice Questions . These are several tvces of multi nlo 

thes^tests^involve 10 * 1 tes ^ a V ra] comprehension. While most of 
znese tests involve some ability to read, it is thp ahiiii-v 

understand the spoken word which is paramount and which is^neas- 


1. Testing the li stenirn/ 
The speaker or tape repeats 
three statements ere read 
to write the numrer of the 


®kill throurh sound discrimination: 
twice one of three statements. The 
whereuron the student is instructed 
statement he had initially heard. 


opeaker: Mh e^eM dtrcxpo* (repeated) 


choices: 1. Mh e®M ducxpo* 

2. Mh e^eM dncxpo, 

3. Mh H#eM ducTp o • 


2. Measurir i. aural comprehension through visual rerotr, ition 

corr ;? t answer to a question presetted orallv: The speaker 
wn '-'„L, a Q CiUebtlon ‘ ^ne utuder t is directed to check the statement 
. answers correctly the question heard. Four choices appear 
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in the student’s book]et. 


Speaker: fl cnpamHBai) "Ka K bh no*HB«et*?" Bn oneiuit: 


Choices: 1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


ft *HBy Ha aane. 
3to oaeHb xopomo. 
ft ero He BH»y. 
CnacKdo, xopomo. 


3. Measuring aural comprehension by visua] reco.ritinn nf 

The r sreake? P o? r 'trp 0f ** inco ?P lete statement presented orally 
speaker or tape reads an mcomclete sentence The -nrii 7 

chooses toe word or pnrase which best comrletes t^e senter?ce 
from among those in nis examination booklet? sentence 


Speaker: 
Choices: 


MH6 xoneTca ecTb, noxouy hto . (repeated) 


1 . 
2 . 

3. 

4. 


ft OHeHb yciaji. 
ft rojrofleH • 

fl ynycb pyccnoMy H 3 HKy• 
ft <50JI6H. 


the P assa « e - &>c>> question™r S »l« 

^e and questions are then read for pupils' ''becking. P S 

Speaker: Bhktop ^hhobhh ocTSHOB^ca H a yrvry nepea khockom. 

Oh Ouji paaonapoBaH KHSHbio. Oh noiepaji cecw seHv. 

™n«'*?* KT B 6oJI6miue ‘ E P aT * KC.TOPHK * HJI B KHese 
HanHca^r, hto ho c«aji 9 k3em6hob h dojibiue He yHHTCa 
b yHKBepcHTeie. y,HTCfl 

Sample Question: Tfle 6uji Bhktop KBaHOBHH? 

Cnoices: 1 . Oh <5hji b Khobo • 

2. Oh <5hji b Oo.'rbHHtie • 

3. Oh Chjt Ha yrviy nepefl khockou. 

4. Oh 6hji b yHHBepcHTeie • 

th^corJect r a?s : wS rai A C ?^ r p ;ienS ’ 0n throurh aural recognition of 
V; ie correct ar.ower. A passage or conversation is reart'twice It 

s fc^lo/ved cy multiple choice questions orajlv read bv thp toanh- 
ano aurally selected by purils. The ras«« k 7 i teachc 

content Annin lin,n.ii L - : ine passage is based on lanruape 

c-ncer.L audio-lin/ ud ]y experienced b y purils. ' 1 

mcTu ^! sage ' TftHa npHnwa «°“ oH * tph naca. Eh oneHb xoiejiocb 
ectb. Oh a Bunajia ciaKaH uojroKa h ctejia dytepfipofl. Heneo H«CKOJibKc 

^S^i« B noL« P » nWa ® r ° CTH * ° HH aojiro CJiymaJiH njracTHHL. K senepy 
siiscTe nontro Ha npory^ticy* 


Answer. The teicner reads a statement including four choice-’ 

U correctly. Fupils write “ 
to the correct answer. 


~ o J. u UUI 

the letter which* corresponds 


TaHH npHcuia flouofi (a) k Benepy (<5) 
UHHyT (b) nosAHO (r) b TpH tact. 


nepes HecKOJibKO 
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7 &iral Comprehension and Writing, 
write what they understar.dKurally 
suggested: ’ 


To test whether pupils can 
several question types are 


1 A dictation 
ing dictation are 


in Russian may be given. Directions for 
found in the chapter entitled "Writing." 


giv- 


M P may be read ir. Russian upon which Russian ques- 

tions are asked orally; the answers are written in Russian. In 
this procedure, the following steps are recommended. 


a. A passage is read twice, with or without explanatory 
c omm en *■. 

b. Ouegtions based on the passage are read twice each in 
Russian, to which pupils write Russian answers. 

Cl r ” e passage and questions are reread for checking. 


3. A passage based on material audio-lingually and visually 
experienced is read twice. Pupils restate the passage in their 
own words or in another person or tsnse. 


Example: 


Passage: UpuHTemH *flyT HBaHa Ha BOKaa.ro. Oh cneniHT k hhii. 

noTouy hto onasAusaeT aa flecnib liaHyT. Oh e«©T 
Ha Tpommefidyce. HagaroKa oh bhaht dmecTfnmi© 6 eimu 
Kpeujui, PaaocTHO oh BCTpeq&eT cbohx npHflTe.ro if Ha 
BOK 3 ajie. 


Question: Change the passage to the past imperfective. 
Answer: Pupils write the passage as directed. 


A. Pupils write answers to dialogue 
mastered dialogues with which they are 


questions from previously 
also visually familiar. 


Example: 


Question (presented orally): Bn Moxeie noexaib b khho 

ceroAHH Boaepou? 

Answer (written by pupils): Kohchho, uory. B Koiopou aacy 

HaHHHaeTca ceaBC? 


Pup » ls write answers to multiple choice questions presented 
A passage is read twice. Incomplete statements on the 
passage followed by a number of possible answers are read orallv 
Pupils select and write the proper answer. 


Passage: MocKBa - CTO.raija CCCP* B Mockbo HaxoflHTCfl hcto- 
pHHecKHli Kpeumb. Okojio Kpeuma - KpacHaa njiagaab. 
Ha KpacHofi iwromaflH ctoht Xpau BacHJraa BmaaeHHoro. 
B aeHTpe ropofla to*« HaxoflijTcfl rmaBHaa yjnma - 
ymnua TopbKoro. H© flame ko ot Mockbh Ha JHchhhckhx 
rOpOX CTOHT MOCKOBCKHft yHHB©pCHT©T. 


Question: MocKOBCimfi yrasepcHTeT HaxoflHTca (a) okojio Kpeicma 
jbj Ha KpacHofi nmomafla (c) Ha JIshhhckhx ropax 
Cd| Ha ymnu© TopiKOro. 


Answer (written): xa JleinncKHX ropax. 
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Testing the Speaking Skill 

Purposes? Tke teacher’s aim in giving a speaking test may be 
threefold: 

. to test the pupil’s ability to produce the foreign individual 
sounds, sound sequences, intonation and liaisons 

. to test the pupil's ability to express his thoughts in the 
foreign language, either in response to a question or to 
some other stimulus 

. to test the pupil's oral control of one or several of the 
structure patterns or of the vocabulary of the foreign lan¬ 
guage 

In a specific test the teacher may choose to measure one, two 
or axl three phases of the speakjing skill. It is obvious that 
types 2 and 3 are tests of aural comprehension as well as of 
speaking competence. (See chapted entitled "Aural Comprehension," 
and "Audio-Lingual Experiences.") 

The "Mimic" or "Echo" Test 

The simplest test of oral production (type 1) is the "mimic" 
or "echo" test. This is particularly suited to the beginning 
pupil, though with increased length and complexity of the utter¬ 
ance, the echo test may be used throughout the four- or six-year 
sequence. The pupil is instructed to repeat whatever the teacher 
(or the voice on tape) says. 

1. Examples: 

(7th year level) fl HHTan hobhb jrypHajm. 

(12th year level) OncpoBeHHO roBopa, a He Mory cxaaaTb 

ec Jm Mht a nocTynuT b JfeHHHrpaACKHfi y hh- 
Bepca?eT hb cjreaynuBtt y^edmifi toa* 

A variation of the "echo" test is the "buildup" test in which 
pupils repeat sentences whose length is progressively increased. 

2. Examples: 

(7th year) a. fl nnmy KapaHAamou. 

b. fl ninny KapaHAamou Ha dyuare. 

c. fl ninny KapaHAamou Ha dyuare, noTouy hto hst 
nepa. 

(10th year) a. fl npnmeJi aouoH b noAOBHHe AeBaxoro. 

b. KorAa a npuraeJi aouoH b noJiOBHH© AeBaxoro, 
a rojivo saHHuaAca. 

c. KorAa a npnmeJi aouoH b noAOBHHe AsaaToro, 
a rojito saHHuaJica pyccKnu asHKOU. 

Scoring . To score the "echo" test, the teacher should prepare 
in advance a checklist of the specific characteristics of speech 
production he wishes to measure. It is suggested that the teacher 
write these items (stressed apd unstressed vowels « # o, a, e, u, 

■ ; hard and soft consonants jt, p, Ti voicing and devoicing con- 
so-ants; rising or falling intonation; palatilization) across 
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tfa.9 top of a sheet of paper. It is advisa’].e to limit the 
nuraDer of different items to be rated in a given test. Names 
of pupils are then written down the left-hand side of the paper. 
The teacher may then enter a numerical rating, 1-2-3, or 1 —2—3 — 
4-5» in the appropriate column. 

This type of scoring may be used for other types of speaking 
tests, to measure sound production, individually, or in sequence, 
and intonation. 

A cumulative chart to measure achievement ana progress in the 
principal features of sounc production might be keotfor each 
pupil. 

Qral Reading . heading a passage aloud is another form of 
speech production test. The difficulty of the passage to be 
read will of course vary with the pupil level. Only in the most 
advanced classes should the pupil be asked to read orally mate¬ 
rial not yet presented in class and mastered by him. If unfamil¬ 
iar material is used, even in the 12th year, the pupil should be 
given time to practice silently before he is tested orally. If 
he has a language laboratory, the teacher may record each pupil's 
speech periodically on a separate tape. This will permit the 
teacher and the pupil to judge individual progress. 

Answer ifig Quest ions . The question-answer type of test measures 
the pupil's ability to (1 ) understand the question, and (2) to 
respond automatically. The response also measures his mastery 
of structural patterns. This type of evaluation is most highly 
recommended as it provides a work sample of performance most 
consonant with communication goals. 

Examples: 

Grade 7: K*k Bac 30ByT? 

Grade 9; B KOTopou sacy bh o<3hkhob6HHO BCTaeTe Kaxgoe yTpo? 

Certain questions the pupil might be directed to answer affirm¬ 
atively, otners he might be asked to answer in the negative: 

"Begin your reply with tne word, hot. y Bac bctb nepo?" "Begin 
your reply with tne word, «a. Bh xopomo cntura Bsepa?" 

Directed Dialogue . Speaking involves the initiation of a dia¬ 
logue as well as answering questions. To force the pupil to 
initiate the dialogue, the teacher may say to the pupil in English 
or in the foreign language: 

Ask me my name. 

Ask Masha what time she got up this morning. 

Ask me why Boris is absent. 

Ask Vanya whether he wants to go to the movies tonight. 

li}g. "Picture" Test . A test requiring the pupil to respond 
orally to a nonverbal stimulus is the picture test. The pupil 
is Shown a flasncard. or animals, or objects. Depending on the 
level of the class, trie pupil is directed to identify the person; 
to describe him (age, height, complexion); to tell the color, 
size, shape or location of objects; to tell what the person is 
aoing. 
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fl£gl Composition. At the most advanced level, the pupil may 
u deliver a short ''speech" or oral composition. He 

should oe permitted a choice of topic within his level of dif¬ 
ficulty, should be allowed &eme time for preparation, and perhaps 
be g2ven an outline. y 1 

Qther devices . The various oral practice drills suggested in 
the chap Mr entitled "Speaking" and illustrated in the model 
lesson for the luth and 11 th yedr can also be used as testing 
devices. 

The teacher who has no language laboratory may consider the 
interview type test excessively time-consuming and demanding. 

In order to be valid, especially after the initial stages, the 
^ nt g v ^ ew test administered in class would require composing 
different questions for each pupil. It may be practical, there- 
fore, to use one of the class practice drills or dialogues, with- 
out necessarily telling pupils it is a test. In the beginning 
years, th£ "chain" drill may be so used. In the later years, 
conversational sequences or dialogues may be employed in this 
way. 

The Use of the Language Laboratory . The Language laboratory 
may be effectively used for the speaking tests. Statements or 
questions placed on tape, with appropriate pauses for repetition 
or response, permit individual answers to questions which are 
put to the entire class. Using this procedure is less time- 
consuming to administer and permlits a valid generalization regard¬ 
ing pupils' achievement. 

Values. Frequent Testing . It must be remembered that though 
in general, speech habits are formed during the first year of ' 
foreign language instruction, the teacher must be alert even in 
the 12th year, to correct errors and to maintain ana further 
develop^the speaking skill. It is from demonstrated competence 
in speaking that the pupil generally derives the greatest satis¬ 
faction. Recognized achievement, in turn, motivates the pupil 
to increased endeavor. 

Testing the Reading Skill 

Types Questions . Reading skills may be tested by means of 
many question types: 

. Answering questions on content in complete sentences 
. Summarizing 
. Matching of items 
. Completion questions 
. Multiple choice questions 

. True-False questions (on the first level of learning) 

. Combination completion and multip'a choice questions 

SH.estd.ons ana Answers jui Russian . One of the standard practices 
in testing reading is asking S question in Russian ard requiring 
a complete answer in Russian. 

Pupils may be required to answer Such questions with or without 
the passage before them. In testing pupils on reading done in 
class when they do not have the passage before them, the teacher 
might remember that the questions asked should (1) represent 
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i^anjs of story content which might reasonably be recalled (?) 

n"^ a «* pp }?, vc,0abulary a " d "hfo^hivi 2 ’ 

silt i? s * 3 ’ (3) provide questions which will re¬ 

sult in a work sample of pupils* comprehension of the story. 

are . su PPli ea with the reading passage on which thev 

%/iv^Lz 

co5f^ii S i^-e nl ^ye2? W '&Te“/ 0 ;h:rT in6 i readl " g 

structed, furnish a sufficient! smpling are et, 0 °": 

provid* an objective ana, therefore valid '. d 

and generalising achievement and prigSss. ° "isasunng 

are'ask^d 6 S Th22» a J iho r ; readi "6 passage on which questions 

SpKi&. o T ? e t S 2ur-IILl n ? y "pe 1 f^ * ° f tha «•»*«•. 

Testing the Structures and Forms 
Its Purposes_. The evaluation of knowledge of strurtiire cVi „,,-,h 

rsafisa'cssus rx S a “\ 

S P fo^ St ri Wh t iC H £f quire translation into the foreign language 
appear? denoted ^ grammatical nomenclature will tend to dif- 

Structures and forms may be tested actively or passive! v Tn 

ing U them • ^^^^^'^^“"’"'^^"’P^^tteranc^given? 1 '^!™^^- 
fvL^o passively, a recognition or selection snould be made 
from among samples provided. & OUAa De made 

will"beTi?e2 S h2«? e “' tm quesCit>ns t0 «“ structures and fonts 

S tructures Actively. Some of the pattern drills or 
others devised by the teacher,may be used. F llls ’ 


Example 1; (Grade 7 or 9) Subs'itution test 


Verb hath: fl HAy aomo«. 

Mh .Aouofi. 

°H 8 .AOMOfl. 

Demonstrative pronouns: 3tot KapaHAam uoiS, a tot KapaHAam Tsoi 

•••••• KHHra uoa, a . KHura tboh, 

.* ne P° woe, a . nepo tbo©. 

...... TOTpaAKH MOH, a.. 
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tests ! 6 2 ^ Grade 7 or ^ Progressive structure substitution 

MOJIbHHK XHBOT OKOJIO lUKOJIH. 

.. OKOJIO mKOJIH. 

Kh .OKOJIO mKOJIH* 

Bepa h $oua. okojio ihkojih. 


Integration Tests . (Combining two utterances 
and structures in use) 


to test 


forms 


Example 1: (Grade y or 10) Following the model 
sentences by using the correct form of kotophH 
9to tOT uaJibHHK. Oh <5hji y Hac B^ena. 

9to tot uajibHHK, KOTopHfi <5 hji y Hac* Bvepa. 


join both 


Example 2: (Grade 10 or 11) Begin each sentence with Korfla. 
yaH&B OO 3TOM, H H6M6AA6HHO n03B0HHJI flOUOfi. 

Korfle ft jqhoji 06 OTOU, h Heue/werao iio 3 bohhji aoiiofi. 


Example 3; Begin the sentence with an adverbial participle. 

if X ^I P i® : „? 0rW / yBHfleJI BTOrO H8JIOB6Ka, UH9 CT8JIO dOJIbHO* 
is to be changed to 7BHfleB aioro xejioeeKa, who cTaJio Cojimo), 

tEpsame^sfruct'urff^’ (Cha " S “ 5 from ° ne f °™ t0 a n° th «- «f 

Example 1 : (Grade 7 or 9) 

a. Write in the plural: H Busy xypHaji. 

Bh BHflHTe UaJIbHHKft# 

b. Change from singular to plural, and vice versa: 

Th xcpomo nHinemb. 

Oh HrpaeT b maniKH* 

( 9 rade 8 or 91 Change from the imperfective present 
to the imperfective past or future. ^ 

1 . CeroflHH y ubhh ecTb ypoK. 

Bxepa y aeHa.ypoK. 

•JaBTpa y ubhh. ypoK. 

Testing th_e Structures of Forms Passi vely . Rp^ngni oinc Rnc j 
selecting tne proper structuFi~3F fS5"tfirou e h new-type muUirie 

passively? tS Pr ° Vide 8 Valia baSiS for me ^ufing statures P 

t aam P 1 ® sentence , iven with one word lacking is to be 
rhn?^ 6d 5h S f- Ie , C - Lhe F r °P er word irom among four or five 
b« £ he tnril3h equivalent for the complete sentence mav 

lt is necessary to pinpoint the needed form. 

(Tne English is not 'mixed’ r with the Russian.) 
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Example 1 : (r.raae 7 
My books are on tne 


or 9) (With Englisn) 
shelf. 


(.) KHHrn *a nojnce • 

1. MoH 

2. Mon 
3 • Moh 
4. Moe 

Example 2: (Without English) 

I*Ae tboH Kapaaflao? Box .. 

1. ona 

2. oh 

3 . oho 

4. OHH 

Type 2: Four complete sentences are given in Russian. The 
pupil selects the correct one. 

Example 1: (With English, Grade 8 or 9) 

The teacher is satisfied with us. 

1 . y^HTOJIb HUH AOBOJieH* 

2. y^HTOJIb BaUH A0B0JI6H. 

3. y^HTejIb HU AOBOJIBH. 

4. y^HTOJIb HaUH A0B0JI6H. 

Testing the Structures Utilizing Oral and W ritten Answers . 

The structures may be tested both in oral and written form in 
answer to questions or in composition, as cescribed in the test¬ 
ing of aural comprehension, speaking, and writing. 

Testing Vocabulary and Idioms 

Active Uses . Vocabulary and idioms may be tested actively 
witnout tne use of English translation. The two question types 
suggested below might be used in either oral or written form. 

(1) asking questions which require answers that include the 
desired words or expressions 

(2) giving directions in English or the foreign language reauir- 
irg the formulation of speech patterns including the desired 
vocabulary or idiom 

Example 1: KbkoH xenepb uecau? 

CKOJIbKO TpHAUaTb IWIiOC A6CHTb? 


Example 2: Ask what time it is. 

Tell Boris it's warm here. 

This type of test obviously includes manipulation of structure, 
and other vocabulary aside from the points being tested. 
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i 


me 


anoiHer in the°5eco": C colum™ ^ *" ldi0 " ln one column with 


& 


a. 

nap^aTK* 

cafinac xe 

Example 2: Synonyms or antonyms 
Synonyms 

cthahoh ( ) aniep 
( ) (J>yT6oj5 
( ) DOTOJIOK 


b. 

( ) njxetiB 

() Bora 

) na^biQj 

( ) raa3a 

( ) eme pa 3 
( ) Tenepb 
( ) noaflHett 
( ) ante nauuoro 


<5«OTmH 


) ypoK 
MHa Hysea KapaHflam. 


Example 3: Completing a sentence 

• ••• aa BeJiocHneAe* 


Antonyms 

! ) HeCHaCTHHfi 
) CoraTufl 
( ) CKyHKHiJ 
( ) C«pb63HUfi 

( ) tea HpasHTca KapaHAam* 

( ) H BH*y KapaHasun. 

( ) H nHmy Kap&HaamoM. 

( ) Use neoCxoaMu itapaBAun* 


Mna xonaTCB #< 
( ) hath 
( ) PyjiBTb 
( ) axax b 
( ) cnatb 


sting the Writing Skill 


in rf Si 1 ?ha?.tii 1 eSitlJd t ^rtti5." 8in ' ,: WrUing typeS su ^ ested 

f nr ' 1,3 "?^u Li . ct : a } i ° ris test both aural understand^? and writ 

iSienSs^^i'Si,;^ di rthe" c S ° f ml l OM w ' 

become longed and more Cornell r f flr ; ° Urse * dva " Ces > dictat 

as soon as R possible a?teH h ^*aregiveJ?^ 8hould be C ° rrect 
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“c f oS ssf* • jSS^Sia a.'WSa* Y 

Equivalencies . Writing meanings in English nr* in M, a r 
languages may be utilized. Equivalencies''L t fo ? eign 

of translation or may be used as in rfLprl 7 .' i the place 
"Tell him you are goingootSe LiHj'?'™ dlalogua ' ouch as 


lesting Culture 

and should^^wherever'"possible 1 ^ guistlc ° r situational context 

facte and iu“ES*J,SS™incSYS S n 2 eri ? tandin S °f related 
cultural overtones. ’ including behavior patterns and 

suggested for testing e the y skills Zln Iom| n e ° f ? he > e3tion t yP es 
types involving ling^iYsufe alToYe^heVef qU8Sti ° n 

ing^compreffensffn^and'knowledge^of^culture? it8mS ” easures r ? ad - 

“ moj »’ «»»“■». ■*«- 
I he question : B Kaaca aopa/w, „oanam am ywdaae naneaeaHi 

2 ’ Sg- «T. ta aSri . HS 7 ” E PyCCW,e e ® T “«»r. aopoaeaoe, cyi 

question: B kbrom nopa/w© noflflara oth 6 jix > a a? 

as M cJuSral°Kled“e? ti ?S 3 is i SY 1 ?° " <,asur ' e readin <? aa “ a11 

on the same or related sub-ipr*t-c; r u° P res ?nt several questions 
than to include e'acf o“f «££ u^ffaSeVYaT 

1 ' 

2 ‘ (nTinSr^fY^SoY 18 ° ° 00P (a) «« aa <«> tTTOoa 

uni^WsIn-gTgl rS^f^ The <*P« suggested 

content. The tme selectedsSonld Y ay H de ?“ U!il!d with cultural 

learning of pupffi cul^t^t Y ^ l8V81 ° f 
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figlgus. and writing. In the advanced courses, controlled and 
free composition are also utilized to test culture. 

^-V^ure and Audiovisual Media . Identification of musical 

work s of art, buildings, and other important sites 
is also recommended. 

nrr i F °o 1 6los ^ a r, y ’> ® ee £r. ench . for Secondary Schools. Daces 200 
and 201, and the German and Spanish versionsTT— P E 
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TEACHERS’ GUIDES 

Methodology 

--• r! 1 ? 3 : ogy _ for Use wit i h a Q uide for Teachers in NDEA Language 
Institutes. Simon Belasco, ed* HeatfiT" 196l “--- 

Ajpplied Li nguistics: Russian. A Guide for Tea rhers. Thomas 

With “ introd ““i“” ^ Si-on 

Audio-Visual Techniques in Teaching Foreign Languages. 
Theoaore Huebener. New York Univ. Press? I960) 6 

Language and language Nelson Brooks. Harcourt. 

Brace & World7l9607 (MLA Joint Project. 1959) 

Ox?o?;f?g U aDd MOdenl Lanfiua * e Teaching . Edward 

Fo r eifin Languages in th e Secondary Schools. Prereari ing 
Instruction. Patricia O’Connor. U.S. Govt? Ptg., Off. wish- 
mgton 25, D.C. (Bulletin i960. No. 9) 6 " 

No r | hea|t Confer ence o n__the Teaching of Foreign Languag es. 

Reports of the Working Committees? l95tf, 1959—— 

mK^S^vfrSxfSrdf Sr iCa " Classloal Lea « aa Service Bureau. 

§ £ Fu ~ mtherl! g 1 J ' S ‘ H ° lt0n & others * University 

— e ? ' rtA? r j?, Russian . Harcourt, Brace & Wor*d. 

Programt V Title d VI^ i6inaily b/ th * Language Development 

Equipping the Laboratory 

A Dozen Do *3 and Don’ts f or Planni ng and Operating a Language 
La boratory . Modern Language Association. Foreign Language* 
Researcn Center, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11. S S 

Purchase Guide for Programs in Science. Mathematics. Mnd avn 

FT^^ 1S ?u^b nF: Q afie ? , Counci L°f Chiel ~ State School Officers. 
Ginn. 1959. Supplement, 1961 

—|vLo I L (ND ? A) p jr annin P Guid . e . Rev. ed., 1961-62. New York 
State Education Department, Albany 1 

Additional Publications 

Foreign Language Laboratories in Schools and Coll egp s . 

J0r w e ?! Uohnston & Catherine Seerley. U.S. Govt. Ptg. 
?959’ No Sh 3 I ) St ° n 2 ^’ D,C * ^ 0ffice of Education Bulletin^ 
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1§5«, No- 1D ' . Bulletin 

n f Education Bu~ ^ a 12 Curriculum ■ w eW 

e s andJ^atilLL^I.-||^|5tIon of the Ci Y Brooklyn 1 

ModesnL^L^^jj^T-y. Boara °f “ d l0 Liv ingston •. 

—Vfff-if Ki^rktion Sales CKfx ce > „ Kone , ed. 

Y ° rlC ’ U . m 1960 

AsS °° ia y „ r course- Br~ 

f.n ‘ 


^udio-Vxsuax “ Ygar_ 

Ru ssian L§ M^^^-^5T~TEnri e sot a ♦ ion outline 

“feSPSSPng^Sf &*-" 1 r " v - 

u ^ co of f.. *-“>**“ „ ss- «--^ anla 

. and ^es P . a T h eoaore HueSener. 

„ Qhouldi Learn_X2EHiS^- 

Whl-iaisaMw- 2 - 

Chilton. 

TEACHERS' REFERENCES 

tats*****? 

Washington °> 
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The Modern Langua g e Journal . National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers Associations. Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 
Washington Ave. , St. Louis 5-, Mo. 

mih. Modern Language Association of America. Allan F. Hubbell , 
Treasurer, New York Univ., New York 3 

The Russian Review . Eimitri von Mohrenschildt, ed. Quarterly. 

$5 a year. $1.25 an issue " 

Slavic and East European Journal . Thomas J. Shaw, ed. American 
Association of Teachers of Slavic and East European Languages. 
AATSEEL. Quarterly. Included in membership $7 a year. $2 an 
issue 

Slavic Review. Eonald Treadgold, ed. AAASS. Quarterly. Included 
in membership for AAASS, or $10 a year- 

General References 

Checkl ist of P aperbound Books on Russi a. ComDiled bv Sherman 
D. Spector. The State Education Dept.’ Albany. 1964 


Materials List for Use by Teachers of Mod ern Languages. Modern 
Language Association of America. Obtainable from MLA Foreign 
Language Program Research Centex', 70 Fifth Ave. , New York 11 

Mu geurc Co ll ections on Asia, Africa. Latin America, and the 
Soviet Union in New York State and Their Use in Education. 
Allan D. Chapman. The State Education Eept. Albany. Prelim- 
inary ed. 1964 

Selective Guide to the Acquisition of Audio-Li ngual and Related 
Materials Useful in Teaching Modern Foreign Languages in the 

"New Key” . (With a Section for Latin 1. Paul M. Glaude. ~~ 

Chilton. 1961 

Some Useful References for Content (S) means suitable for students 

Avanesov, R.I-. $0HeTnica coBpeueHHOro pyccKoro JiHTepaTypHOro 
flSHSta. Moscow, distr. by Cross World 

. YflapeHne b coBpeweHHOU pyccaoii jrarepaTypnou a 3hk®. 

Moscow. 1v5S. distr. by Four Cont. 2nd ed. pa. 

Avanesov, R.I. &. Ozhegov, S.I. PyccKoe JiKTapasypHOe np0H3H0n»HH® 

H yaapeEHe. Moscow, i960. 2nd ed. distr. by Cross World 

Birkett, G.A. A modern Russian course. Oxford Univ. Press. 1958. 
3rd ed. rev. 

Borras, F.M. & Christian, R.F. Russian syntax: Aspects of modern 
Russian syntax and vocabulary. Oxford Univ. Press. 1959 

Fyodorov, M. Ia. & Kryukova, I.P. CnpaBOBHHx no rJiaroJibHony 
ynpaB^eHHB b pyccKOu aaiiKe* Moscow. 1961. distr. by Victor 
Kamkin 

•Josselson, Harry H. The Russian word count. Wayne Univ. Press. 

1953- pa. 
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Maltzoff Nicholas. Pattern drills in Russian. Pitman, i960, pa¬ 

ts) 


Noyes, G.R. & Patrick, G.Z. An elementary guide to Russian 
pronunciation. Pitman. 1959. 2nd ed. pa. 


Pulkina, I.M. A short Russian reference grammar 
on pronunciation. FL Publishing House. 1960. 
distr. by Four Cont. 


with a chapter 
ed. P.S. Kuznetsov. 


Shcherba, L.V. rpainiaTxxa pyccxoro *3Hxa. Moscow. 1953- Hth ed 
2 vols. (in Russian) 


Sieff, Mark. Colloquial Russian. Button. 1944- 

Stillman, Leon. Russian verbs of motion. Columbia Univ. Press. 
1951. 2nd ed. illus. pa. (S) 


Bibliographies and Encyclopedias 

Florinsky, M.T., ed. Mcgraw-Hill encyclopedia of Russia and the 
Soviet Union. McGraw-Hill * 1961. (S) 


Neiswender, Rosemary. Guide to Russian reference and language 
aids. Special Libraries Assoc.. 1962. pa. 


Shaw, J.T. & Djaparidze, David., eds . 
of Slavic and East European studies 
Publications. I960 


The American bibliography 
for 1959. Indiana Univ. 


Utechin, S.V. Ever’/man's concise encyclopedia of Russia. Dutton. 
1961. (S) 


Dictionaries 

Academy of Sciences. CaoBapb pyccxoro aaHxa. Moscow, 4 vols. 
distr. by Cross World 

Harkins, William. Dictionary of Russian literature. Littlefield, 
Adams & Co. 1959. pa. (S) 

Muller, V.K. English -Russian dictionary. Dutton. I95y« 6th ed. (S) 

Ozhegov, S.I. CJiOBapb pyccxoro «3Hxa* Moscow, i960, distr. by 
Four Cont. (S) 

Ozhegov, S.I. &. Shapiro, A.B. Op^orpa^aecxxtl caosapb pyccxoro 
H3iixa. roc. H3«. XHOCTpaHHux x xavaxbBHX c^OBapell. ivpa 
distr. by Cross World 

Smirnitsky, A.I. Russian-English dictionary. Dutton. 1959. 3rd ed. 

Wclkonsky, Catherine & Poltoratzky, Marianna. Handbook of Russian 
roots. Columbia Univ. Press. 1961. 
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Maps 

^ u ^ ar< ^> Harold, ed. Soviet Union in maps, Denoyer-Geppert. 196l» 
j maps 

Goodall, G. Soviet Russia in maps. London. 1942. distr. by 
Stanley Bowmar Co., Valhalla, N. Y. 

npapoAHHo 30 HH C CCP. Soviet Union. 1955. text in Russian. 

colored. European and Asiatic USSR. 84 x 54 in. cloth mounting 
wood molding, and tie #19.50. cloth mounting, spring roller, * 
and oak board $37. distr. by Denoyer (No. RG 52 nz) 

Soviet Union, text in Russian, colored, 
relief-hke, physical. European and Asiatic USSR. 94 x 76 in 
W 2 0d ("d^ngs, and d e $35. doth mounting, 
pnng roller, and oak board $p6. distr. by Denoyer (No. HP 52) 

Periodicals 

Am grica Illustrated . LSIA. Govt. Ptg. Off. Washington 25 r r 
Monthly. In Russian. $5 per yr. 5o| per Jipy (S) ’ 

US |f 80 1 per r y? ed (s?" baSS1 ' of USSR ln U - S - A - Monthly. In English. 

B ??n 0 oLu P ? nOAaB S Tes5 5 PyccKoro jt3hkq b AuepHK®• N.P. Avtonomoff, 

II ne? V v lrpf an Francisco 21 • Cal if.Quarterly. Mimeographed 
per yr. ^ 1 .25 per issue * 

HoBoe PyccKOe Cjiobo. Novoye Russkoye Slovo, 243 W. 56th St 
f“opy r (S) 9, Daily - 422 1 yr - Sunday only: $7 a yr ?' \ Of 

Some Sources for Special Subjects 

Art and Architecture 

Buxton, D.R. Russian medieval architecture. Cambridge, Eng. 1934 

^SO^l^tes 9 ’' THe 3rt and architecture of Russia. Penguin. 1954. 

Kondakov, N.P. The Russian Icon. Oxford. 1927. trans. by E.H.Minns 

Lasareff, Victor, intro. Russian icons from the 12th to the 15th 
century. Mentor-UNESCO Art Book. 1962. pa. (S) 

Biography and Autobiography 

Eeutscher, Isaac. Stalin, a political biography. Vintage. 1962. 
pa• ) 

Fennell, j.L. Ivan the great of Moscow. St. Martin's Press. 196l. 

Gr Lipp)nS;t?? t ?962? e (? l ) e SrSat: autoorat and a "P raaa of all Russia. 

Grey, Ian. Peter the great. Lippincott. 1962. (S) 
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Kahn, A.E. Days with Ulanova. Simon & Schuster. 1962. (S) 

Klyuchevsky, Vasili. Peter the great. Vintage. I960. (S) 

Koslow, Jules. Ivan the terrible. Hill and Wang. 1962. (S) 

Paloczi-Horvath, George. Khrushchev: the making of a dictator. 
Little, i960. (S) 

Rimsky-Korsakoff, Nikolai. My musical life. Knopf. 1936. (S) 
Seroff, V.I. Rachmaninov. Simon k Schuster. 1950 (S) 

Simmons, E.J. Leo Tolstoy. Vintage. I960. 2 vols. pa. (S) 

Simmons, E.J. Pushkin. Harvard Univ. Fress. 1937. (s) 

St 1936 nSl (sj Ig ° r ‘ Stravinsky: an autobiography. Simon & Schuster. 


Tolstoy, Alexei. Peter the first. Signet. 1961. pa. (S) 

Vallon, M.A. An apostle of freedom, life .and teachings of Nicolas 
Berdyaev. Philos. Lib. I960. 


Wolfe, E.D. Three who made a revolution. Eeacon Press. I960. pa.(S) 
Economics and Society 

Bauer, R.A. The new man in Soviet psychology. Cambridge. 1959 


Black, C.E., ed. The transformation of Russian society. Aspects 
of social change since lS6l. i960. 

^Press' l^l^lllus 6 tsl Russia. Penn. State Univ. 

Campbell, R.W. Soviet economic power. Its organization, growth 
and challenge. Houghton Mifflin, i960 

Hindus, M.G. House without a roof. Doubleday. 1961. $6.95 (S) 

Levine, I.R. Main Street, USSR. Doubleday. 1959. (s) 

Mehnert, Klaus. Soviet man and his world. Fraeger. 1962. 3l0pp (S) 

Miller, W.W. Russians as people. Dutton. 196l. (S) 

pseud. The future is ours, comrade. Doubleday. 

I you• \o } 


Salisbury, H.E. To Moscow and beyond. Harper, i960. (S) 

Schwartz, Harry. Russia’s Soviet economy. Prentice Hall. 1954 (S) 
Education 

Bereday, G.2.F. & Brickmar, William, eds . The changing Soviet 
school. Houghton Mifflin, i960, pa. - fs) 
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County, 
1957 


G.3. The challenge of Soviet education. McGraw-Hill. 


Government and Politics 

Bauer, it.A., Inkeles, Alex 4 Kluckhohn, Clyde. How the Soviet 
system works. Vintage, i960, pa. (S) 

Fainsod, Merle. How Russia is ruled. Harvard Univ. Fress. 1959 (S) 

Mosely, P.E. The Kremlin and world politics: Studies in soviet 
policy and action. Vintage. I960, pa. (S) 

Rieber, A.J. & Kelson, R.C. A study of the USSR and communism: 
a historical approach. Scott, Foresman. 1962. (S) 

Schapiro, Leonard. The communist party of the Soviet Union. 

Random House, i960. 

History 

Bill, V.T. Tne Russian people: A reader on their history and 
culture. Univ. of Chicago Press. 1959. In Russian. (3) 

Carmichael, Joel. An illustrated history of Russia. Reynal & Co. 

(A Bernier book.) i960. 36 pages in full color. 30u illus. in 
black and white. (S) 

Clarkson, J.E. A history of Russia. Random House. 1961 

Florinsky, M.T. Russia: A history and an interpretation. MacMillan. 
1955. 2 vols. 


Kennan, G.F. Russia and the west under Lenin and Stalin. Little. 
Brown. 1961. (S) 

Maynard, Sir John. Russia in flux. MacMillan. 194# 

Pares, Sir Bernard. The fall of the Russian monarchy. Vintage, 
pa. (S) 

Fuchkarov, S.G. Pocchh b XIX bok®. New York. 1956. distr. by 
Novoye Russkoye Slovo 

Pushkarov, S.G. 0 fi 3 op pyccicofi HC.topHB.New York. 1953. distr. by 
Novoye Russkoye Slovo 

Rauch, George von. History of Soviet Russia. Praeger. 195$. 

2nd ed. pa. (S) 

Riasanovsky, Nicholas. History of Russia. Oxford Univ. Press. 1963 

Spector, Ivar. An introduction to Russian history and culture. 

L. Van Nostrand. 1954. 

Stilman, Leon. Graded readings in Russian history: the formation 
of the Russian state. Columbia Univ. Press. I960, pa. (S) 

Thayer, C.W. 4 eds. of Life. Russia. Life. I960, intr. bv George F. 
Kennan. Illus. color. (S) 
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Vasys, Anthony & others. Russian area reader. Pitman. 1962. (3) 

Vernadsky, George. A history of Russia. Yale Univ. Press. 1961 . 
pa. (3) 

Wallace, Sir Donald Mackenzie. Russia on the eve of war and 
revolution. Vintage. iy6l. ed. by Cyril E. Black, pa. (S) 

Walsh, W.B., ed. Readings in Russian history. Syracuse Univ. 
Press. 1959. (S) 

Walsh, W.B. Russia and the Soviet Union, a modern history. Univ. 
of Michigan Press. 1958. pa. (S) 

Weidle, Wladimir. Russia absent and present. Vintage. 1961. tr. 
from the French by Gordon Smith. (S) 

Literature 

Baring, Maurice, ed. The Oxford book of Russian verse. Clarendon 
Press. 1958. (ST~ 

Blake, Patricia & Hayward, Max. Dissonant voices in Soviet 
literature. Pantheon. 1961 

Cournos, John, ed. A treasury of Russian life and humor. Coward- 
McCann. 1943.T3) 

Gudzy, N.K. History of early Russian literature. Macmillan. 1949* 

Guerney, Bernard. A treasury of Russian literature. Vanguard. 
1943. (S) 

Guerney, Bernard. The portable Russian reader. Viking. 1959. 
pa. (S) 

Lavrin, Janko. Russian writers — their lives and literature. 

D. Van Nostrand. 1954. (S) 

Mirsky, D.S. A history of Russian literature. Vintage. 1958. 

(Also available in paper ed.) (S) 

Nabokov, Vladimir, trans . The song of Igor's campaign. Vintage. 
1960. pa. (S) 

Obolensky, Dimitri. The Penguin book of Russian Verse. Penguin. 
1962. (S) 

Poggioli, R. The poets of Russia (1890-1930). Harvard Univ. Press 
1960. 

Seltzer, Thomas. Best Russian short stories. Modern Library, pa. 
(S) 

Slonim, Marc. Modern Russian literature. Oxford Univ. Press. 1953 


Slonim, Marc. The epic of Russian literature. Oxford Univ. Press. 
1950. (S) 
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Struve, Gleb. Soviet Russian literature. Univ. of Oklahoma. 1951 

Yarmolinsky, Abram. Soviet short stories. Anchor, i960, pa. (S) 

Yarmolinsky, Abram, ejd. The poems, prose and plays of Alexander 
Pushkin. Modem Library. 1936. (S) 

Hcxopan ^yccito^ coBeTCKoii jiHTepaxypH• MocKBa. 1958. distr. by 

PyccKHe HapoffHHe nocjiOBHUH, noroBopitH, saraAKH u aeTCKHfi <f>ojibKJiop • * 

Ahbkhh, B.n. MocKBa* 1957. distr. by Cross World 

Music 

Bronsky, Olga & Paul. Songs of New Russia. Edward Marks Music 
Corp. New York. (S) 

Findeisen, L. HcTopua pyccKoS uysHKB. Moscow. Gosisdat. 1948 

Layaska, Anna. Russian in song. Univ. of Washington Fress, 

Seattle, Wash. 1949. piano accomp. pa. (S) 

Lefkowitch, Henry, ed. Russian songs for voice and piano. Metro 
Music Corp. (S) 

Leonard, Richard. A history of Russian music. London. Jarrolds. 

1956. (S) 

Religion and Philosophy 

Fedotov, G.P. , ed. A treasury of Russian SDirituality. Sheed &. 

Ward. 1943. (§7 

Fedotov, G.P. The Russian religious mind. Harper(Torchbook). I960 
pa. (S) 

.1 

Gorodetzky, N. The humiliated Christ in Russian thought. SPCK. 

London. 1938 

j 

Iswolsky, Helene. Christ in Russia: the history, tradition and -j 

life of the Russian church. Bruce Publ. Co. i960. (S) 

Zenkovsky, V.V. A history of Russian philosophy. Columbia Univ. 

Press. 1953. 2 vols. ' | 

Newspaper and Magazine Subscriptions - t'j 

(published in the Soviet Union) j 

Four Continent Book Corp. ] 

156 Fifth Ave. j 

New York 10, N. Y. -> ] 

Moore-Cottrell Subscription . \ 

Agencies, Inc. { 

North Cohocton, N. Y. ; 
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Some Sources of Russian Books 


Cross World Books 
333 South Wacker Dr. 

Chicago 6, Ill. 

Four Continent■Book Corp. 

156 Fifth Ave. 

New York 10, N.Y. 

Imported Publications & Products 
4 West l6th St. 

New York 11, N.Y. 

Victor Kamkin, Inc. 

2906 14th St., N.W. 

Washington 9, D.C. 

Leon Kramer 
19 West Sth St. 

New York 11, N. Y. 

Universal Distributors Co. 

52-54 West 13th St. 

New York 11, N.Y. 

Store Specializing in Russian Goods 

Russian Language Specialties 
Box 4546 
Chicago SO, Ill. 

Troyka Book Shop 
79V-A College St. 

Toronto 4 
Canada 

Sources of Information in the United States 
Choate School, The Russian Institute, Wallingford, Conn. 

Cosmos Travel Agency, Inc., 45 West 45th St., New York 36 , N.Y. 
Maupintour Associates, 1236 Massachusetts St., Lawrence, Kansas 
The Embassy of the USSR, 1706 iSth St., N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 
Some Sources of Supplementary Materials 

Pen Pals: 

Russian Language Specialties 
Box 4546 
Chicago SO, Ill. 


Pen Club 

Moscow School 537 
Moscow, USSR: 
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International Club 
Bagan High School 
Pagan, Novosibirsk 
USSR 

General Secretary, Vladimir Vlassenko 

Some Sources for Films and Film Strips 

Artkino Pictures, Inc. 

723 Seventh Ave. 

New York 19, N.Y. 

Brandon Films, Inc. 

200 West 57th St. 

New York 19, N.Y. 

Cross World Books 
333 South Wacker Dr. 

Chicago 6, Ill. 

Film & Equipment Exchange 
Schenectady Army Depot 
Schenectady, N.Y. 

Four Continent Book Corp. 

156 Fifth Ave. 

New York 10, N.Y. 

Janus Films, Inc. 

The Wellington Hotel 
55th St. at 7th Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 
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